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From the Sunday Express, London 
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Impotence 


By HOMER C. HOUSE 


“T grant you war is terribie”—the trite words dribbled from his tongue— 
“But man has known no other law, not ever, since the world was young. 
A wild volcano you’d suppress by battering down the lid of it.” 

He raised a limp and palsied hand—‘“We never shall be rid of it!” 


His eyes were bright with senile brine, his tone was weak and quavery. 
Said I, “You must admit we did get rid of human slavery.” 

“Your war,” I cried, “is Lord of Hell, the King, the Chief, the Cid of it!” 
“And so it is of Earth,” he croaked—‘“we never shall be rid of it.” 


“But we got rid of leprosy, the black death, and the evil eye; 
We’re getting rid of lice and filth, the hookworm and boll weevil; I 
Foresee a day when war shall whine and do whate’er we bid of it. 
By all the gods of decency, we must, we shall be rid of it!” 


He stretched a thin and skinny throat; his body writhed from head to hip; 
A withered, mocking, cynic smile spread o’er his pallid, rheumy lip. 

He bared a bleak and blackened gum, no slightest part was hid of it— 
“You waste your breath,” he cackled shrill, “we never shall be rid of it!” 
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ET the peoples of other nations praise, 

if they choose, America’s “leadership” 
in world appeasement; but not Americans, 
for, as Ruskin warned the painters of his 
day, “pride is at the bottom of all great 
mistakes.” 


ET in ninety Homeric days it has 
become apparently natural for us to 
recognize in Franklin Delano Roosevelt as 
did the felicitous Wordsworth in that peas- 
ant, driving his horses: 

A man of cheerful yesterdays 

And confident tomorrows. , 
keen, withal, and shrewd. 


FTER reading President Roosevelt’s let- 
ter to the fifty-four powers, some- 
thing leads us to ask if after all it has not 
been the doctrinairies—such as the milita- 
rists, the capitalists, the laborists, the paci- 
fists, to mention a few—who have been, 
perhaps, most to blame for the post-war 
self-deceptions that brought on the decline 
and fall of our early twentieth century 
methods of doing things. The new man in 
the White House, dealing so directly with 
realities, leaves us doctrinaires curiously 
adrift on our little boats rather far out to 
sea. The President is showing us what a 
Liberal, as opposed to a theorist, can and 
probably ought to be. 


HE peace movement needs now just 

such Liberals; many of them, men 
capable of assuming teachable attitudes 
toward the world as a possible unity, and 
of getting results. The peace advocates 
have long been too much beset with in- 
determinate disagreements over inconse- 
quential matters. Indeed, many of us, 
anxious to advance the cause of peace be- 
tween nations, have laid ourselves open 
unnecessarily to the charge of being either 
cranks or opportunists. There is no reason 
why workers for peace should bring upon 
themselves the suspicion of being either 
mere defenders of the thing that is, or, on 
the other hand, of being “red revolution- 
ists.” In his work for the arms and 
economic conferences, President Roosevelt 
is showing us that. 


Y MOVING wisely and serenely be- 
tween the extremes of radicalism and 
conservatism, the President’s work for peace 
stamps him thus far, we believe, as a Lib- 
eral, in the true meaning of that word. It 
is well, therefore, to examine more carefully 
the mental attitudes and processes of the 
Liberals. There is a recent definition of a 
Liberal, phrased by Dwight Bradley, so 
timely and accurate in its scope that we 
are glad to quote from it the following: 
“Now, to begin with, a Liberal is one 
who has a certain specific attitude toward 
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life as a whole. It is an attitude of open- 
minded, teachable objectivity. He does 
not easily accept the finality of any theory, 
nor readily give himself to any movement 
that involves violent disagreement with an 
adversary. For this reason, he incurs in- 
evitably the displeasure of all passionate 
protagonists and of all last-ditch defenders. 
They regard him as being luke warm, a 
straddler, a slacker, a temporizer, and 
even a coward. The left-wing radicals de- 
nounce him as an ally of the status quo. 
The right-wing conservatives fear him as 
an abettor of revolution. When conflict 
reaches a climax, the Liberal finds himself 
the object of contempt on one side and of 
suspicion on the other. Unless he be made 
of very stern stuff indeed, he is likely at 
last to surrender his liberalism and join 
himself to one party or the other. But 
if he be sufficiently resolute he will resist 
the impulse to line up with either side, and 
will be content to wait for the storm to 
pass and a more reasonable state of mind 
prevail. Then, he is in a position to save 
from the wreckage of war some few prin- 
ciples and values with which to help rebuild 
the structure which violence has ruined. 
No matter what the cause of any furious 
struggle, its outcome is certain to be de- 
moralizing. The Liberal is the only one 
who, in such a case, is able to lead in res- 
toration after the tumult and the shout- 
ing dies. It is well to remember this. The 
present plight of mankind is not due to 
the influence of nineteenth century liberal- 
ism. On the contrary, it is due to the 
fact that doctrinaire nationalists, militarists, 
capitalists, communists and fascists have 
been biting at each other with bared teeth, 
and are even yet unwilling to listen to the 
counsel of men whose views are founded 
on inductive principles of reasoning and are 
tempered by constructive good-will.” 
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The President’s Liberalism 


HEN on March 4 Governor Roosevelt 

became President, Stresemann and 
Briand had died; the Treaties of Locarno 
had collapsed; the rise of Hitler had re- 
vealed a Germany far more outspoken with 
her demands for the revision of the Treaty 
of Versailles; men were beginning to talk 
about a Four Power Treaty for the pres- 
ervation of peace in Europe, quite after the 
manner of Alexander I and his Holy Alli- 
ance; the moral authority of the League 
of Nations had proved itself impotent in 
the Far East, and France was continuing 
to back up the Europe newly constructed 
by Clemenceau, Lloyd-George and Wilson 
in 1918-19. Egged on by the depression, 
Europe was moving unmistakably towards 
war. As in 1914, that section of the world 
seemed to hang at the mercy of an inci- 
dent. Great efforts had been made to 
establish the machinery of peace, but little 
had been done to modify the conflicting 
national purposes and to make them amen- 
able to each other. As between Germany, 
Austria, Hungary, Bulgaria, and at times 
Italy on the one hand, and the Allies of the 
war on the other, there appeared to be few 
that were not mutually exclusive purposes. 
A European war was more generally 
thought possible than was the case in the 
spring of 1914. 

It was some two months after his inaugu- 
ration that Mr. Roosevelt sent his tele- 
gram to each of the fifty-four nations. He 
began that message in the name of the peo- 
ple of his country. He took for his text his 
hope in world peace. His practical pro- 
posals concerned the Arms Conference at 
Geneva and the World Economic Confer- 
ence about to be held in London. His 
mind was upon the improvement of social 
conditions, the preservation of individual 
human rights and the furtherance of social 
justice. He was thinking of order in the 
place of chaos in the realms of currencies, 
of world trade, of price levels. His mind 
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was upon Bentham’s, “greatest good for the 
greatest number.” In one splendid epi- 
gram he packed the truth that, “a selfish 
victory is always destined to be an ultimate 
defeat.” Returning to the thought in his 
text, he said: “The furtherance of durable 
peace for our generation in every part of the 
world is the only goal worthy of our best 
efforts.” 

Specifically, the President called upon 
the governments to cease their plans for 
enlarging their territories at the expense of 
sister nations, and to remove the fears of 
certain nations that they are about to be 
invaded. To bring about these reforms, he 
recommended the complete elimination of 
all offensive weapons, and that each of the 
powers shall agree that it will send no 
armed force of whatsoever nature across its 
frontiers. The President’s representative 
carried the thought further in an address 
to the arms conference in Geneva. But 
the outstanding fact in the whole situation 
now is that the prospects for war in Europe 
are much less menacing than before these 
efforts on the part of the President. 

The President’s Postmaster-General, 
speaking before the American Legion in 
Brooklyn, Sunday, May 28, devoted most 
of his address to a plea for peace. “The 
people of the world are still paying a bitter 
price for the World War,” he declared. 
“The destruction in human life and wealth 
are so great that the whole machinery of 
human contact is still in a sad state of chaos. 
The scourge left marks not yet erased. 

“Burdens of debts hang heavy on every 
nation. Fear is rampant all over the globe. 
Suffering has replaced contentment. Al- 
most fifteen years after the armistice we 
are still paying the price. 

“Here in America we are determined to 
show the way out. Universal peace is our 
goal. Friendly intercourse among nations 
is our aim.” 

And yet, the President is clearly anxious 
to have it understood that he is not trying 
to lead America into anything like a mili- 
tary alliance. Senator Joseph T. Robinson, 
administration leader in the upper house 
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and an intimate friend of the President, 
declared recently in New York that the 
President has “merely announced his will- 
ingness to negotiate treaties for the elimina- 
tion of weapons of offensive warfare, for 
the entry into obligations by the sovereign- 
ties not to invade the territory of others, 
and for consultation in the event of viola- 
tion of the agreement. Nothing 
is further from the President’s purpose than 
to involve the United States in obligations 
to employ other than moral force to pre- 
serve international peace.” The Senator 
went on to say: 

“The President and the Senate will scru- 
tinize with care any consultative pacts 
which may be negotiated, and will be 
guided only by the determination to main- 
tain those exalted standards of international 
relations which are consistent with well 
recognized American traditions of justice 
and honor. 

“Tt has always seemed to me that there 
is something incongruous, not to say incon- 
sistent, in going to war to preserve the 
peace.” 

In all this, we see nothing but the spirit 
of American liberalism at its best. 


A Holy Year 


HE nineteenth centenary year of the 

most momentous death in the history 
of mankind, the Crucifixion of Jesus Christ 
in the year 33, began for many with the 
first of January; but Pope Pius XI has or- 
dained that for Roman Catholics through- 
out the world the celebration of this solemn 
anniversary should begin on April 2 and last 
until April 2, 1934. The reason for the 
choice of this month by the Pope is that 
there remains some doubt among scientists 
and historians as to the exact time of the 
Crucifixion. The Pope ordered a restudy of 
the problem, and came to the conclusion that 
according to the best authorities “the great- 
est possibility, if not exactitude” proclaims 
the year 1933 the nineteenth centenary of 
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the death of Christ. But he found that some 
of the evidence points to the next year; 
and so, in order to cover this “very slender 
probability,” he ordained that the celebra- 
tion should be continued over the first quar- 
ter of 1934. The great Holy Doors in St. 
Peter’s were opened on April first. 

This is the first time in the history of the 
Church that a Holy Year has been pro- 
claimed in commemoration of the Cruci- 
fixion, though “Holy Years” have frequently 
been ordered from the See of Rome. The 
first was in 1300 and the last in 1925; while 
1950 would have been the next normal 
“Holy Year.” In order specially to cele- 
brate the great tragedy of the Mount of 
Olives, which brought by sacrifice a new 
love and life to mankind, the Pontiff has or- 
dained these twelve months to be “An 
extraordinary Holy Year and a great Jubi- 
lee.” 

The Pope, besides urging his followers to 
come to Rome and there procure absolution 
from their sins, bids them search their 
hearts and turn awhile from “the fleeting and 
earthly things which oppress them,” and to 
fix them on eternal and heavenly things. 

Certainly this Centenary comes in a time 
of special trouble for most of us, individuals 
and nations. It is probable that the teach- 
ings of Christianity are meeting an unusual 
amount of scorn and in some quarters a 
virulent opposition. Certain it is that doubt 
and anarchy of thought and conduct, indif- 
ference to distinctions between moral right 
and wrong and certain dissolutions of social 
and domestic ties appear to be more than 
usually prevalent. Within the life of the 
nations there is, apparanetly, a sort of un- 
reasoning animosity, of economic and finan- 
cial mistrust and greed, a great unwill- 
ingness to make any small national sacrifice 
which logic and morality demand in the 
general interest. The celebration is in- 
tended to suggest—and all Christians may 
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agree upon this—that in the midst of all 
these temporal tribulations men’s minds may 
well turn through prayer to the life of the 
spirit which is even more important than the 
life of the flesh or of the mind, but which 
is much more easily neglected. Because of 
that life of 1900 years ago, man should be 
better able to preserve an inner peace, to 
maintain a high personal standard of con- 
duct, even amid the baser motives that may 
pass muster all around him. Followers of 
all religions, or of no religion, will do well 
to seek as best they may, the implications 
of this Holy Year, for He who has left to 
us those Beatitudes and that tale of a cer- 
tain Samaritan on the road to Jericho has a 
great deal to say to this generation if only 
it will listen. 


Anti-Semitism Again 


\ HILE it is not for outsiders to tell 

Germany how she should run her 
affairs, it is not improper for her friends, 
familiar with the history of similarly dark 
movements not only in Germany, but in 
Austria, Rumania, Hungary and Russia, 
to express their regret at this new outburst 
of anti-Semitism under the Nazi regime. 
Making every allowance for certain irri- 
tating provocations, true admirers of Ger- 
many prefer to believe that those hot- 
headed “students” throughout thirty Ger- 
man universities, burning “un-German 
books,” were themselves most un-German 
in spirit, indeed atavistically silly. Burning 
the works of Sigmund Freud, Emil Lud- 
wig, Erich Remarque, and of the others 
in a long list, only dignifies them of course, 
even more perhaps than they deserve. 
Such return to ways of the middle ages 
was childish in the extreme. If, as Dr. 
Paul Joseph Goebbels, Minister of Propa- 
ganda, says, the purpose is to kill “Jewish 
intellectualism,” such Germans appear just 
now to be going about it in exactly the 
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wrong way. These youthful followers of 
Mr. Hitler seem not to have learned from 
their studies in history of the dire results 
of similar outbreaks of anti-Semitism here- 
tofore. When in the late seventies of the 
last century, influenced largely by the eco- 
nomic ferment of that time and the now 
discredited teachings of Georg Wilhelm 
Friedrich Hegel, anti-Semitism burst forth 
with a sudden fury, it soon withered and 
died not only because of its own inherent 
inanity, but because of the indignation of 
the whole civilized world. On more than 
one occasion in the history of Germany 
political parties have made use of the “Jew 
Bogey” for their selfish purposes, but 
eventually to their own undoing. It is cer- 
tain that Germany would resent the news 
that we of the United States were burning 
in the streets of our cities the works of her 
writers, artists and scientists, such as, for 
example: of Heinrich Heine, the Lord 
Byron of Germany; of the German Ber- 
thold Auerbach, novelist, poet and philoso- 
pher; of the German Felix Mendelssohn, 
composer and musician; of the German 
Jacob Mayerbeer, writer of those many 
operas. Yet, all those Germans were Jews. 
The great man of German history, Johann 
Wolfgang von Goethe, had nothing of this 
belittling intolerance. The German drama- 
tist, Gotthold Ephraim Lessing, whose 
honored friend was Moses Mendelssohn a 
Jew, showed once and for all nearly one- 
hundred-fifty years ago the claims of 
tolerance in his masterly drama, Nathan 
der Weise. Surely, the Germans have the 
reputation of respecting the Bible, direct 
gift from the Jews. As people of a Chris- 
tian nation, Germans cannot for long for- 
get that Jesus was born of the Jewish line 
of David. 

It requires no Laodicean cant of toler- 
ance for any people to believe, and to act 
upon the belief, that extravagant preju- 
dices, especially race prejudices, tend easily 
to become destructive of right judgments. 
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Why France Refused 


We AFFAIRS is privileged to ex- 
press certain opinions of enlightened 
Frenchmen relative to the United States 
in general and to the French debt in par- 
ticular. In no sense official, these views 
are, nevertheless, typical, authentic, and 
therefore material. To understand and 
appreciate them is perhaps the first step 
towards any hopeful rapproachment be- 
tween the major powers of the western 
world. 

Intelligent French observers outside the 
political circles are loath to discuss such 
questions as the payment of the debts, be- 
cause they naturally prefer not to interfere 
with diplomatic and governmental negotia- 
tions. They feel, also, that any French 
views are suspect in America, and that 
Frenchmen cannot get very far, trying to 
demonstrate that it would be to the interest 
of everybody, especially the United States, 
to renounce the war debts. They point 
out that many Americans of the first rank 
economists within and without the uni- 
versities, have long advocated the aboli- 
tion of these international debts, but so 
far wholly without success. The French 
see no reason, therefore, for believing that 
citizens of a debtor country could have 
any greater influence upon American 
opinion. For these reasons we are unable 
to name the authorities who, at our request, 
have kindly made it possible for us to write 
this editorial. 

Of course there must have been reasons 
other than mere meanness why France 
did not pay her installment on the fifteenth 
of last December. We are pleased to be 
able with their aid to state what we under- 
stand those reasons to be. In the first 
place it was not because of the size of 
the amount, less than twenty million dol- 
lars. It was, rather, a gesture, a bit ill- 
humored it is granted, of protestation. It 
is felt in France, that following the war 
the misunderstandings between France and 
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the United States have been gradually 
accumulating. The French people keenly 
resented the refusal by the United States 
Congress to ratify the Treaty of Versailles, 
and especially its failure to ratify the Pact 
of Non-Agression. When President Wilson 
played his prepondering réle in Paris, 
with his fourteen points, the French were 
greatly impressed. When he and all his 
work were disavowed by his own people, 
the French were astounded and profoundly 
troubled. How, they asked and still ask. 
could he have been allowed to speak in the 
name of his country and at the same time 
to have made no engagements. If he were 
not responsible, if he represented only his 
own ideas and personal Utopias, why did 
France listen to him? Why had she made 
the concessions that he demanded? Those 
concessions were made with the sole under- 
standing that the United States would 
guarantee the security of France. That 
guarantee was long since disavowed. So, 
the average Frenchman concludes, “if our 
friendly republic has abandoned us to our 
own devices, we have only to take counsel 
of ourselves.” It must be admitted that 
the French were profoundly deceived and 
embittered by this abandonment by the 
people who had so generously sided with 
them during the frightful struggle which 
they had endured against a dreadful enemy 
for four years. 

So, France now finds herself again alone, 
faced with an enemy only temporarily 
beaten, who does not accept, indeed, her 
defeat, but who holds, rather that she was 
not defeated because the war was fought 
outside her own country. As soon as Ger- 
many had eased her wounds, she began 
to prepare herself for the war of revenge, 
a preparation still going on. All this, says 
the man on the street in France, should 
be taken into consideration, especially since 
the refusals of the American Congress. 

Furthermore, there is nothing in the 
nature of current events calculated to ease 
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the Frenchman’s mind. The Frenchman 
holds, for example, that he should know 
his neighbors on the east better than any- 
one. He grants that they have great quali- 
ties; but he looks upon the Germans as 
individually and collectively bellicose. He 
believes that they wish to control, that 
they look upon themselves as of a superior 
essence, a people elected to dominate the 
world. The Frenchman sees something 
terrifying in the German spirit. The Ger- 
man does not recoil before brutality; on 
the contrary he glorifies it. German youth 
are trained in the movements of armies. 
The German is military in his blood, as 
is shown by the extensive military forma- 
tions known as the “Steel Helmets,” the 
“Tron Bands,” the “Nazis,” etc. 

The Frenchman’s attitude toward French 
military activities is quite different. He 
looks upon all his military preparations as 
quite lamentable. He sees his young men 
doing their military service without heart 
or will. They go about it simply because 
it is legally required. The results are not 
at all effective. The military training is 
looked upon as something of a joke, during 
which one loses one’s time, and coming 
from which one knows no more than when 
one entered. The French are brave. They 
are good soldiers. They have proved that. 
But war for them is not an end; it is at 
best only a cruel necessity. The French- 
man will go on to say that no one in all 
the world wishes peace more sincerely than 
France. France asks for nothing. But, as 
one correspondent adds, “Her tastes are 
naturally influenced by her interests.” 
Germany, on the other hand, wishes to re- 
gain all that the recent war took from her. 
It is only necessary for one, trying to un- 
derstand French opinion, to bear in mind 
the geographical situation to be assured of 
the sincerity of France when she declares 
that she is profoundly pacifist, and to grasp 
the fact that Germany is concerned only 
with the development of her policies of 
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revenge. The Germans, believe the French. 
have faith only in force. The conferences, 
which are being held in Geneva and else- 
where, inspire in the Germans only con- 
tempt. If Germany were sufficiently 
armed, as everyone knows she could 
quickly be, she would begin at once to re- 
draw the map of Europe to her profit. 

The Frenchman believes that we of the 
United States, as well as the people of 
England, have forgotten the savage fashion 
with which Germany conducted the last 
war, the atrocities, the hostages, the ran- 
soms imposed upon the occupied regions. 
All that appears to be now but ancient 
history. Apparently we are asking our- 
selves if all those things are not legends. 
And yet, Hitler and his activities toward 
his political, socialist and communist ad- 
versaries, and just now toward the Jews. 
have come to refresh our memories. If 
Germany had been victorious, that is just 
how she would have treated her enemies. 
Nothing of pity—pity is a weakness. The 
strong ought to impose their will, and the 
weak ought to bow themselves humbly. 
Force respects nothing: Science, art, in- 
telligence may be broken on the wheel. 
without regard. Just now the French see, 
in fact, scholars associating themselves in 
the barbarous measures taken against 
their Jewish colleagues; when, indeed, 
they are not themselves taking the ini- 
tiative. Through all this the Frenchman 
does not forget that “Manifesto” of those 
ninety-three intellectual Germans during 
the war, intellectuals quite ready to sign 
another today. The Frenchman holds that 
science has no country; but not so with 
the Germans, outside whose country there 
appears to be nothing worthy of reverence. 

The Frenchman goes on to remark, 
when one sees this in the fullness of our 
twentieth century, one comes to despair of 
humanity. The progress of science is well- 
nigh over-powering, but the human soul 
is still in the civilization of the middle ages. 
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After having abandoned France to her- 
self, faced with her old and never disarmed 
enemy, public opinion in America, stirred 
by certain sections of the press, pleaded 
for the renunciation by the victors of the 
reparations due from Germany under the 
Treaty of Versailles. Those reparations, as 
the word indicates, were intended to serve 
to repair, to rebuild the ruins that the war 
had left upon the soil of France, richest 
section of that country from the point of 
view of agriculture and industry. The re- 
nunciation of those payments would mean 
that the victims of the aggression would 
pay for the devastations caused by the ag- 
gressor. Surely, it meant something of a 
grandeur of soul for France to make such 
a present to her enemy, a people who had 
with gaiety of heart sown death and ruin 
in her country, a present of the sums which 
ought legitimately to have served to re- 
store the devastated regions. Furthermore, 
it meant not only to make that present to 
her enemy, it meant that France must pay 
the bill herself; impoverish herself, still 
more, indeed, in order that her enemy 
might be able to revive more quickly, in 
order sooner to attack. 

But, said much of the American press, 
these enormous payments are ruining 
everybody, stopping commerce, increasing 
hatreds. If only the reparations were an- 
nulled, peace and prosperity would be born 
again. So, on two different occasions, by 
the Dawes Plan and the Young Plan, very 
large reductions from the amount of 
reparations were granted to Germany by 
the allies. Throughout that campaign of 
the American press, the French were more 
and more convinced that the American 
people were abandoning them, and taking 
the part of the aggressor. Poor Germany 
should be pitied, said the American press, 
quite forgetting that it was Germany’s own 
fault that had brought her to her distress- 
ing situation. It was quite overlooked that 
Germany had shown nothing but bad faith 
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in meeting her obligations. President 
Hoover, by his frightening moratorium, 
served only to confirm the French in their 
conviction. The United States, and this 
time not only the press but the govern- 
ment, had come definitely to the aid of 
Germany. In France, the impression was 
very clear and very general that the repa- 
rations once suspended would never be re- 
vived. In fact, the Germans were not at 
all backward in saying just that. And yet, 
the head of the United States Government 
had brought his powerful support to the 
bad faith of the Germans. 

The French were very much disturbed. 
They had dared to believe that the many 
concessions which they had made to their 
former enemy would be better appreciated 
abroad. They sought for the reasons be- 
hind this attitude of the United States and 
were disappointed to find that evidently 
it was selfish interest at the bottom of the 
business. Clearly it was not because of 
generosity of soul that the United States 
had taken the part of Germany; it was, 
rather, an attempt to save the billions of 
American credits frozen in Germany. If 
Germany were to pay the reparations, she 
would not be able to meet her commercial 
debts. If she were excused from paying 
reparations, she would be able to pay those 
commercial debts, the major amounts of 
which were owed to the United States. 

The French were confirmed in these 
views of America when they observed the 
obstinacy with which the United States re- 
fused to associate the payment of repara- 
tions by the Germans to the Allies with 
the debts owed by the Allies to the United 
States. When the Germans were obliged 


to pay considerable sums to the Allies, 
these massive transfers of capital were 
generally thought to upset world economy; 
a position sustained by certain leading 
economists of France, such as Gaston Jéze, 
of the University of Paris, and a few 
others. 


But when the Allies were called 
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upon to make the same transfers of capital 
to the United States, it was not thought, 
apparently, that these particular transfers 
presented any difficulty. By what miracle 
all this could be true remains yet to be ex- 
plained to the Frenchman. 

And, finally, when last July the Allies 
had signed the Lausanne Agreement, re- 
nouncing reparations due from Germany 
on condition that the United States would 
renounce her war debts, and the United 
States refused any revision of such debts, 
French public opinion, not the government 
opinion but the opinion of the French 
people, revolted. The French could not 
agree by process of remission to hand over 
to her former enemies what was refused to 
her by her own Allies. Such a proposal 
was quite inadmissible. In consequence, 
the French people definitely concluded 
that so long as America refused to deal 
with France as France had been en- 
couraged to deal with Germany, they 
would not turn over to the United States 
a single cent. 

The French cannot forget so soon that 
their country had been all but ruined by 
the war through the fault of Germany, and 
that nevertheless they had made marked 
reductions in the German debt; while, fol- 
lowing the war, the United States had 
gained greatly in prosperity, becoming the 
creditor nation of the entire world because 
of the war, and then refused to be as 
generous toward France as toward Ger- 
many. It was too much. 

It was in this situation that the entire 
French people, with the exception of the 
small minority headed at the time by 
Monsieur Herriot, refused the credits for 
the payment last December to the United 
States. Let us talk first and pay after- 
ward, they said. If we appear to be im- 
pulsive and without reason, we have hearts, 
nerves. Suppose our behaviour has politi- 
cal consequences, what of it? In any 
event, what we are doing may lead the 
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United States to reflect. The politics of 
the bang of the fist upon the table has suc- 
ceeded in Germany. How about us? 

The Frenchman realizes that his be- 
haviour in this case has not been really 
French in manner or in spirit, and he is 
quite conscious that he has surprised the 
world. He knows that certain sections of 
our press are having a fine time calling 
our attention to the fact that France has 
broken her word, that she has violated her 
promises, and the like. But, he replies, 
France did not refuse to pay, she simply 
asked for an arrangement with her creditor. 
He knows full well that his country has 
spoken with a tone un peu vif, but only 
when her polite requests have fallen on 
deaf ears. 
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A leading French economist—we wish 
we could tell his name—expresses to us 
the following additional views, not wholly 
irrelevant to the French temper in this 
case: 

“Your new President seems to wish to 
talk. He seems to understand that the 
real causes of the world’s economic malaise 
are the customs barriers, which the United 
States has been the first to raise, setting 
the very bad example which has been 
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generally followed. If these barriers are 
lowered, it is certain that commerce will 
receive a beneficent push upward. The 
inflation of the dollar, which appears to the 
Americans as a panacea, seems to me to 
be a very dangerous measure so far as 
international commerce is concerned, of a 
nature calculated to upset more than to re- 
establish the world economic situation. 
Directed economics is a chimera. Contro! 
of money is a Utopia. Directed and con- 
trolled by whom? By persons who are 
empirics in the seats of government, or 
technicians who are wholly inexperienced 
in politics. It is all very dangerous and 
very disquieting. 

“But in what terrible times we are living. 
Governments are ruining us, and we have 
no right to defend ourselves, we poor tax- 
payers. We have only the right to pay.” 

It is our view that peoples outside 
France will do well to consider all these 
phases of French feeling; in behalf of their 
own interests, not to mention the peace of 
the world. It is the purpose of WorLp 
AFFAIRS to set forth in an early number a 
similar summary of public opinion in 
Germany. 





Will Rogers thinks that the international debts have become imbedded in the public mind like 
religion “and any time you come out on either side (just like arguing religion) you are going to 
lose and change nobody’s opinion.” Bringing President Roosevelt into the picture, our peripatetic 
laugh purveyor concludes: “They have given him every power from mayhem to manslaughter, but 
if he starts asking for the sole and exclusive right to deal with this debt thing he’s going to ride his 


horse under the first limb he has hit.” 
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Interparliamentary Union to Meet 


at Madrid 


ORLD Problems in Review would 

not be an inappropriate heading for 
the agenda of the Interparliamentary Con- 
ference to be held October 4-10, 1933, in 
the City of Madrid. 

This, the Twenty-ninth Conference, is to 
be held in the Senate Building, kindly put 
at the disposal of the Union by the Spanish 
Republican Government, which is giving its 
complete support to the Spanish Interpar- 
liamentary Group. 

Under economic problems the Conference 
will discuss a report on the organization of 
agricultural and industrial production, to 
be presented in the name of the committee 
on economic and financial questions by His 
Excellency Baron J. Szterenyi, member of 
the Upper Chamber of Hungary and former 
Minister of Commerce. Another report to 
be discussed will deal with demographic 
questions, the report to be submitted in the 
name of the committee on economic and 
financial questions by M. Alexandre My- 
lonas, former minister, and now of the 
Greek Chamber of Deputies. 

Colonial problems will be submitted to 
the Conference for discussion by M. L. J. 
M. Feber, of the Upper Chamber of the 
Dutch States General. 

Two other main subjects for discussion 
will be security and disarmament, and the 
evolution of the parliamentary system. The 
report on the latter will be submitted in the 
name of the committee on political and 
organization questions by E. Ibraham Ratid 
Dey, of the Egyptian Senate. 

The Senate amendment providing $10,- 
000 for the expenses of the United States 
Group was defeated in conference. How 
many will represent our Congress at 
Madrid, therefore, is at this writing uncer- 
tain. 


Four-Power Pact 


N MAY 21 an agreement was reached 
at Rome by representatives of France, 
Germany, Britain and Italy, to guarantee 
the peace of Europe for ten years. This 
agreement was the outcome of a series of 
deliberations and proposals coming from 
various quarters since the recess of the Arms 
Conference in Geneva last July. On Janu- 
ary 30, the League of Nations announced a 
series of draft proposals from the delegation 
of Great Britain as a supplement to the 
French plan. Britain proposed the imme- 
diate discussion of an affirmation by all 
European states: that they would not in 
any circumstances attempt to resolve any 
present or future differences between them 
by resort to force; that there should be an 
immediate study of mutual security for the 
continental European states; that there 
should be a revision of the peace treaties as 
regards the armaments of Germany; that 
there should be an examination of the prin- 
ciple of qualitative equality in the matter of 
arms. On March 16, the British delega- 
tion submitted a draft convention looking 
toward the limitation of effectives and of 
material, ninety-six articles in all together 
with six annexes. Mr. MacDonald and Sir 
John Simon arrived in Rome, March 18, 
and entered at once into conversations with 
Signor Mussolini who put before them a 
plan which he had himself prepared for the 
settlement of the major European political 
questions by the close collaboration between 
the four Western Powers. It was clear that 
the head of the Italian government was in- 
terested in promoting “a long period of 
peace for Europe and the world” by extend- 
ing the spirit of the Kellogg Pact and by the 
adoption of the “no force” declaration sub- 
mitted by the British delegation. 
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It was out of this background that the 
representatives of France, Italy, Germany 
and Great Britain agreed upon the sub- 
stance of what is now known as the Four 
Power European Peace Pact. The preamble 
of this Pact states the purpose to be the 
maintenance of European peace. It sets 
forth that it is based on the Briand-Kellogg 
Pact, the agreement not to resort to force as 
signed at Geneva last December, and on the 
Covenant of the League of Nations. The 
Pact does not provide for the imposition of 
a solution on any other nation. The re- 
vision of the post-war treaties is suggested 
as a possibility, but only under Article 19 
of the Covenant of the League of Nations. 
The signatories agreed to abide by Article 
10 of the League Covenant. In his message 
of May 16 to the fifty-four governments, 
President Roosevelt stated that there are 
three steps to be agreed upon in present 
discussions the first of which is “to take, at 
once, the first definite step toward this ob- 
jective, as broadly outlined in the Mac- 
Donald plan.” While this did not refer 
specifically to the Four Power Pact, it was 
not inconsistent with it. On May 30, the 
French Cabinet approved the text of the 
Four Power Pact and called attention to its 
favorable progress in Geneva and Rome; 
and on the same date, it was announced in 
Rome that the Pact would soon be initial 
by the representatives of all Four Powers. 


World Economic and Monetary 
Conference 


The preparatory commission of experts 
for the World Economic and Monetary 
Conference convened for its second session 
on January 9. Within ten days it com- 
pleted its task of drawing up an annotated 
agenda for the Conference, which the Coun- 
cil of the League decided should be con- 
vened at London on June 12. The Com- 
mission had considered such problems as the 
thirty millions unemployed, the decline of 
wholesale prices by about one-third since 
October, 1929, the accumulation of agri- 
cultural products and other raw materials, 
the decrease in industrial production, hin- 
drances to the international flow of goods 
to about one-third of that of the corre- 
sponding period of 1929. Other matters 
entering into the formulation of their.report 
were the mere handful of countries now 
maintaining free and uncontrolled gold 
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standard currency systems and the effect of 
currency disorganization upon the difficult 
problems of indebtedness with which many 
countries are confronted. The Commission 
expressed the view that the program of the 
London Conference must concern itself with 
“economic disarmament.” . . . In a move- 
ment towards economic reconciliation, the 
Armistice was signed at Lausanne. The 
London Conference must draw the Treaty 
of Peace.” The Commission proposed, 
therefore, that the Conference should ad- 
dress itself to six problems as follows: (1) 
Monetary and credit policy; (2) Prices; 
(3) Resumption of the movement of capi- 
tal; (4) Restrictions on international trade; 
(5) Tariff and treaty policy; (6) Organi- 
zation of production and trade. The Com- 
mission subdivided its suggestions for the 
agenda of the Conference as follows: 


I. Monetary and credit policy: 
1. Conditions under which a restoration of 
a free international gold standard would 
be possible. 
2. Currency policy to be followed prior to 
such restoration. 
3. Functioning of the Gold Standard: 
(a) Relation between political authori- 
ties and Central Banks. 
(b) Monetary reserves: 
i. Lowering of cover ratios. 
ii. Gold Exchange Standard. 
iii. Other methods of econo- 
mizing gold. 
iv. Distribution of monetary 
reserves. 
(c) Cooperation of Central Banks in 
credit policy. 
4. Silver. 
II. Prices: 
1. Disequilibrium between prices and costs. 
2. Measures for restoring equilibrium. 
III. Resumption of the movement of capital: 


1. Abolition of foreign exchange restrictions. 
2. Existing indebtedness. 
i. Foreign short-term debts. 
ii. Foreign long-term debts. 
3. Movements of capital. 
IV. Restrictions on international trade: 
1. Economic causes and effects. 
2. Exchange controls, clearing agreements, 
etc. 
3. Indirect protectionism. 
4. Possibility of abolition of restrictions. 
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V. Tariff and treaty policy: 
A.1. Cessation of tariff increases. 
2. Reduction of tariffs. 
3. Special aspects of the tariff problem. 
4. Method of procedure. 


B. Most favored nation clause. 
(a) Permanent exceptions. 
(b) Temporary exceptions. 


VI. Organization of production and trade: 


1. Economic agreements. 
2. Wheat. 

3. Other products. 

4. Transport. 


President Roosevelt has appointed the fol- 
lowing delegates to represent the United 
States at the London Conference: Chair- 
man Cordell Hull, Secretary of State; Hon. 
Key Pittman, Chairman of the Committee 
on Foreign Relations of the Senate; Repre- 
sentative Sam McReynolds, Chairman of 
the Committee on Foreign Affairs of the 
House of Representatives; Senator James 
Couzens, of Michigan; Vice Chairman 
James A. Cox, of Ohio; Ralph W. Morrison, 
of Texas. 

William C. Bullitt will act as executive 
officer, Mr. Warburg as financial adviser, 
and Fred K. Nielsen, of the State Depart- 
ment, as legal adviser. Herbert Feis, eco- 
nomic adviser of the State Department, will 
act as chief technical adviser. 

The other technical advisers are Henry 
Chalmers, Victor Selden Clark, Edmund 
E. Day, Frank J. Delaney, Walter R. Gard- 
ner, George C. Haas, Harry C. Hawkins, 
Henry Morgenthau, Sr., Frederick E. 
Murphy, Charles William Taussig, Rexford 
G. Tugwell, Benjamin B. Wallace, Leslie 
A. Wheeler and James Wilson. 

James C. Dunn, of the State Department, 
will act as secretary of the delegation. 

Walter J. Cummings, of Chicago, assist- 
ant to the Secretary of the Treasury, has 
been named as assistant to Secretary Hull, 
and Edward Bruce, a San Francisco lawyer, 
an expert on silver, will act as assistant to 
Senator Pittman. 


Mrs. RutH Bryan Owen, new United States 
minister to Denmark, reached her destination in 
Copenhagen, May 23, and received what was de- 
scribed as the most enthusiastic welcome ever 
extended to a foreign diplomat in Denmark. 
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Herr Hitler’s Speech 


ERR HITLER’S speech to the Reich- 

stag, May 17, surprised apparently 
both his friends and his enemies, coming 
out as it did flatfootedly for peace between 
the nations. The Chancellor’s statement 
that “a considerate treatment of European 
problems at Versailles could have found a 
solution in the East which would have met 
the comprehensible claims of Poland just as 
much as the natural rights of Germany” 
naturally attracted attention not only in 
Warsaw but in Paris and elsewhere. Its 
references to the actual causes of deadlock 
at Geneva—Germany’s unwillingness to 
forego the Reichswehr and her intention to 
rearm, as proclaimed by Germany’s Foreign 
Minister—have already been variously in- 
terpreted. The transformation of the 
Reichswehr into a militia force, the under- 
taking of new security guarantees, and the 
institution of a system of control are evi- 
dently acceptable to Herr Hitler, on the 
condition that they are mutually applied. 
Germany will agree to any and every uni- 
versal prohibition of weapons on the con- 
dition that defensive weapons allowed to 
other powers are not indefinitely and en- 
tirely forbidden her. The Chancellor’s 
statement that if Geneva insisted on re- 
garding the Nazi Storm Detachments and 
the Stahlhelmers as capable of military em- 
ployment, the fire brigades, gymnastic asso- 
ciations, and night watchmen would also 
have to be taken into account, received an 
approving outburst of laughter. The offer 
to submit the Brown and Grey Armies to 
international control has gone far to allay 
criticism at Geneva. 

The Chancellor made it clear that a 
united Germany, fifteen years after the war, 
expects to be treated on a footing of com- 
plete equality with the other great Powers, 
not merely in protocols and the wording of 
pacts but in fact and in practice. Com- 
menting upon this the London Times, under 
date of May 18, said editorially: 

“But in view of the use which Germany 
made of her armed strength in the not very 
distant past, and of the present inculcation 
of militarism in the youth of the country 
by the new regime, with its teaching that 
Germany has legitimate aims which can 
only be gained by the employment of force, 
it is really almost impossible to expect 
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neighboring countries at once to renounce 
their own superiority in armaments—espe- 
cially when it is considered that one of the 
‘legitimate aims’ ‘s the drastic alteration of 
peace treaties which to some of them are the 
very charters of their national existence. 
The process of equalization must be gradual 
... there will never be a tranquilized 
bureau until the imposed Versailles Treaty 
has been converted, with a minimum of 
alterations, into an agreed peace. . . . But 
certainly this country would prefer to re- 
gard Herr Hitler as sincere in his desire 
to collaborate with the rest of the world in 
building a common prosperity and peace on 
an agreed basis of equal rights.” 

When the Chancellor said: “The German 
Government is convinced that today there 
can only be one great task, and that is to 
assure the peace of the world,” the entire 
Reichstag broke into loud applause. At the 
end of his speech, he said: 


Germany will tread no other path than that laid 
down by the treaties. The German Government 
will discuss all political and economic questions 
only within the framework of and through the 
treaties. She understands too well that a military 
attack of any kind if it were successful must lead 
to disaster. The German people will not let them- 
selves be forced into anything that might prolong 
their disqualification. They have no thought of 
invading any country. 


When the Chancellor had finished Cap- 
tain Goring read a resolution as follows: 


The German Reichstag approves the Govern- 
ment’s declaration and places itself solidly behind 
the Government in this question, which is decisive 
for the life of the nation, of the equality of right 
of the German people. 


Captain Goring invited those Deputies to 
stand up who supported the motion, and the 
whole House rose. 


THE ARRANGEMENT whereby a number of Swed- 
ish school children visit Germany in exchange for 
German school children during the summer holi- 
days has been discontinued this year. The present 
political situation in Germany is understood to be 
responsible for the decision. 
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Truce in the Far East 


TRUCE formally terminating the 
Chino-Japanese hositilities in North 
China was signed in Tangku on the morn- 
ing of May 31. The official announcement 
of this news came from the Japanese head- 
quarters which explained that the Com- 
mander of the Japanese Kwantung troops 
had received a formal proposal for a truce 
from General Hsu Yen-mao, Staff Officer of 
China’s Minister of War, at Miyun on May 
25, and that based on this proposal the 
truce had been agreed upon. The terms 
of this armistice, as officially worded, fol- 
low: 


“First. The Chinese troops shall all immediately 
withdraw to the districts south and west of a line 
connecting Yenchieng, Changping, Kaoling, Shunyi, 
Tungchow, Sanho, Paoti, Lintingchen, Ningho and 
Lutai. They shall make no advance over this line 
nor repeat any provocations. 

“Second. The Japanese troops, in order to insure 
enforcement of No. 1 term, will visit these places 
occasionally by airplane, or otherwise, and the 
Chinese authorities shall afford them protection 
and facilities for inspection. 

“Third. The Japanese troops, when fully satis- 
fied that the Chinese have carried out No. 1 term, 
will not continue pursuit across the above line, 
but will voluntarily withdraw to the Great Wall. 

“Fourth. Maintenance of peace and order north 
and east of the line specified in No. 1 term, and 
south of the Great Wall, shall be carried out by 
Chinese police authorities. 

“Fifth. This agreement shall come into force 
immediately.” 


The line established by the Japanese is 
about 250 miles long. To the west it starts 
at the Great Wall, passes at Tungchow with- 
in ten miles of the Peiping walls and then 
swings northeastward and ends about 
thirty-five miles north of Tientsin, at Lutai. 

The official Japanese interpretation of 
the terms of the truce is that the Chinese 
forces must entirely evacuate the towns 
listed, withdrawing to a reasonable distance 
southward and westward, and leaving the 
towns to be administered by Chinese civil- 
ian police authorities. 

The highest Japanese authorities admit 
that the terms of the truce were unmistak- 
ably those dictated by the victorious in- 
vaders, and no attempts were made to 
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placate the sensibilities of the Chinese dele- 
gates. It is significant that the truce fails 
to mention the future treatment of various 
renegade Chinese forces now operating in 
the Lwan River triangle, flying the old five- 
barred Chinese flag. 

This Chino-Japanese agreement signed 
at Tangku is “designed to give a breathing 
space to the sorely tired troops and the dis- 
tressed population of North China,” Pre- 
mier Wang Ching-wei explained. 

He declared the agreement was “purely 
military and does not affect the nation’s 
territorial rights or international position.” 


Vitality of the Little Entente 


HE Little Entente, composed of Jugo- 

slavia, Rumania, and Czechoslovakia, 
is a prime factor in the European equation, 
especially so since the recent announcement 
at Geneva of its new status. These three 
governments have come to the conclusion 
that the urgency of organizing peace and of 
intensifying the economic relations with all 
nations generally, and with those in Central 
Europe in particular, make it imperative 
for the three states concerned to place their 
existing mutual relations of friendship and 
alliance upon an organic and stable basis. 
With this task before them, they have since 
February taken measures to transform the 
Little Entente into a more unified interna- 
tional organization, “open to other states on 
such conditions as might prove practicable 
in each particular case.” The measures 
adopted for this purpose are of three kinds, 
statutory, political, economic. 

From the statutory point of view it was 
decided to constitute a Permanent Council 
of the foreign ministers of the three coun- 
tries as the directing organ of their common 
international policy. This Council will 
have a permanent Secretary residing at 
Geneva and an economic committee to co- 
ordinate the economic interests of the three 
countries among themselves in relation to 
other powers. It is provided that this Per- 
manent Council shall meet at least three 
times annually, one of these meetings to be 
held at Geneva during the annual meeting 
of the Assembly of the League of Nations. 

From the political standpoint, this trans- 
formation of the Little Entente iato an in- 
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ternational community with a distinct per- 
sonality means that from now on every 
unilateral agreement or treaty of one of 
the three partners changing its relations 
with an outside power, as well as any eco- 
nomic arrangement liable to have political 
consequences, will require first the unani- 
mous consent of the Permanent Council. 
Indeed, existing political treaties which any 
one of the three partners may have con- 
cluded with states outside the Entente will 
be gradually unified. It has been further 
decided that the international policy of the 
Council will be in conformity with the 
Covenant of the League of Nations, the 
Paris Pact, the General Pact of Arbitration, 
the Locarno Pacts, and any convention or 
treaty that may result from the present Dis- 
armament Conference. Existing treaties of 
alliance between Rumania and Czecho- 
slovakia, dated April 23, 1921, between 
Rumania and Jugoslovia, dated June 7, 
1921, and between Czechoslovakia and 
Jugoslavia, dated August 21, 1922, all of 
which were renewed on May 21, 1929, are 
implemented by the new arrangement and 
renewed for an unlimited period. In short, 
all the documents creating the status of the 
Little Entente now form one legal and per- 
manent instrument. 

The three ministers responsible for this 
new arrangement also made important deci- 
sions in economic matters, concerning the 
improvement of navigation on the Danube, 
railway transportation, aeronautics, postal 
service, preferential treatment between the 
three countries, and the like. Steps are be- 
ing taken to bring about a better financial 
collaboration between the national banks of 
Prague, Bucharest, and Belgrade. 

While this new arrangement is announced 
as an open instrument with no hidden pur- 
pose and that other states may adhere to it 
as they may wish, it is clear that these states 
of the Little Entente propose to play in 
Europe a role corresponding to their forces, 
their rights and their duties. Dr. Benesh, 
speaking of this new status, has assured the 
world that the Little Entente is inspired by 
the spirit of international goodwill and wis- 
dom, “seeing clearly that to be effective, 
international peace must be organized. . . . 
The new Little Entente is thus the first rea- 
sonable agreement for insuring a higher 
degree of security and stability in one of the 
most importants parts of Europe. . . . By 
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unifying its force of defense and of action, 
the Little Entente has given the first con- 
crete impulse towards creating a larger 
commonwealth of European cooperation.” 

Thus Europe is faced with a political 
union of forty-seven millions of people, 
covering the largest united area in Europe 
outside Russia. In population, Germany 
alone is bigger with her sixty-four millions. 
Dr. Benesh has further pointed out that the 
Little Entente simply asks of everybody 
that these three groups be left to work in 
peace. He added: 


Sus 
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If anyone seeks to injure our rights or interests 
we shall defend them firmly, decidedly, loyally 
and in the spirit of solidarity. The new treaty 
stresses the necessity of Central European co- 
operation in the domain of economics. Here, too, 
the States of the Little Entente want to prepare 
new paths. I regard this further structure of the 
Entente as an important step towards a more 
normal economic future not only of the States 
immediately concerned but also of our neighbors, 
especially if we are given in Central Europe an 
assured and healthy political and economic de- 
velopment. 
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More Hokku Verses from Japan 


(Japanese Hokku verses contain not more than seventeen syllables, usually in three lines 
only. They are the tiniest poems in the world. Marked by their simplicity and tenderness, 


they are little pictures of beauty in nature. 
for many centuries.—Ep1Tor.) 


Daybreak in Summer 


A lovely morn! The summer night is gone; 
How hushed and still is all the world 
In wonder at the dawn. 


Orchids 


Orchids are in bloom; 
Like incense clouds wafted by butterflies’ 
wings 
Is their perfume. 


The Crane 


The white crane standing I thought 
to be a wave, 
Driven by the wind on the river’s shore, 
That, caught there, could roll back no more. 
(Emperor Uda, 889-897.) 


The Forward Thistle 


The thistle, thrusting himself into view, 
To be seen by strangers that pass, 
Got himself noticed all too well, 
And was eaten by an ass! 
(Basho, 1644-1694.) 


The form has been used by great poets of Japan 


A Mountain Brook 


Bubbling among the stones 
The little mountain rivulet 
Its morning prayer intones. 


The Sunflower 


A rainy day in June, yet see, 
The sunflower turns its face 
To the spot where the sun should be. 


O sparrow, my friend, I pray 
Do not eat the bees that hover 
O’er my flowers today. 
( Basho.) 


A Hot Night 


O summer moon, we pray, 
Open the wind-bag of the gods 
And let the breezes play. 


Sunset 


The crimson sunset glow 
Is on the mountain, on the mist, 
And on the sea below. 
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Peace Museum at The Hague 


By H. Ch. G. J. VAN DER MANDERE 


(Dr. van der Mandere is Chairman of the Executive Committee of the Vredes-en Volken- 
bondsmuseum at The Hague. He has long been officially associated with constructive phases 


of the peace movement in Holland.—Eprror.) 


ROM February 7 to March 6, 1930, 

a so-called Peace and League of Na- 
tions Exhibition, organized by the Nether- 
lands League of Nations and Peace So- 
ciety, was held at The Hague in the 
“Grafelyke Zalen” in the ancient Binnen- 
hof, familiar to so many foreign visitors. 
During its twenty-seven days it was visited 
by exactly 27,000 paying visitors, a num- 
ber that may be termed large, considering 
the number of the inhabitants of The 
Hague, and the fact that this exhibition 
offered little attraction save in a scientific 
sense. 

It is not surprising therefore that, in 
view of this experience, the documentary 
material has been collected, instructive on 
the one hand and on the other possessing 
power of attraction for the. general pub- 
lic, and plans for creating from this exhi- 
bition something permanent have been 
carried into execution. Assurance was 
obtained at the exhibition that a part of 
the material could be retained, either in 
ownership or loans for a lengthy period. 
Visits to this exhibition, especially when 
made under expert guidance, were so 
highly appreciated that the importance of 
making the exhibit permanent became ap- 
parent. 

The founding of this so-called perma- 
nent collection, to be regarded as the 
modest beginning of a small museum, is 
now being carried out. The material is 
kept as far as possible up to date. In the 
exhibition we at first tried to find a 
chronological basis, afterwards a purely 
systematic one. Neither the one nor the 
other was wholly satisfactory; so in 1930 
a partly chronological, partly systematic, 
arrangement was followed, as evidenced by 
the following five sections into which the 
exhibition was divided: 

1. Historical section, in which, on the 
one hand, was demonstrated the peace 
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ideas cherished by the ancients, in the 
middle ages and in modern times, and the 
plans published for a League of Nations 
or Union of States; and, on the other hand, 
the important peace treaties concluded in 
the course of the ages. 

2. The development of the organized 
peace movement, commencing with the 
founding of the New York Peace Society 
in 1815 and continuing up to the present 
time in all countries. 

3. The economic and cultural develop- 
ment of the community of nations, showing 
how in practically every sphere the nations 
have by means of technics and co-opera- 
tion been brought together and internation- 
ality thence evolved. 

4. War in general, and the war of 1914- 
1918 with all the social and economic 
misery connected therewith in particular. 

5. The origin, the design, the work of 
the League of Nations and efforts thereto 
related such as are to be found in the 
Locarno Treaty and the Kellogg Pact. 

To this fifth section was connected a re- 
view of the work performed in various 
countries in order to make the League of 
Nations known. 

On the same basis the permanent col- 
lection is established and the same design 
is being followed for the museum, created 
from this permanent collection, for the 
present of modest compass, to be shortly 
cpened. 

In the historical section will be found 
a series of excellent photographs, relat- 
ing not only to the Treaty of Miinster of 
1648, that may be termed the constitu- 
tional birth certificate of the Netherlands, 
but also to a number of other important 
treaties of peace concluded in recent 
centuries, especialy those to which the 
Netherlands was party. A collection of 
prints relating to the rejoicings and fes- 
tivities on the occasion of these peace 
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treaties has been promised. The requisite 
material is available for showing the plans 
formed in the course of the centuries for 
the attainment of a States-organization; 
the figure of Grotius, after whom the in- 
stitution, in which the museum is in ju- 
ridical form housed, is named, is being 
illuminated, as likewise those of his Span- 
ish and Italian fore-runners. A beginning 
has been made in the acquiring of photo- 
graphic copies of paintings and drawings, 
found in museums or private collections, 
relating either to the concluding of some 
peace treaty or other, or to a representa- 
tion reflecting peace in general or a pic- 
ture of war. It need hardly be mentioned 
that, as regards this historical section or 
other sections, objects may be placed in 
loan at disposal and will be gratefully 
accepted. 

Contiguous to this historical section is 
excellently placed the section illustrating 
the peace movement since 1815. Thanks 
to the assistance of the American Peace 
Society, the Carnegie Endowment and 
other American institutions, more can be 
shown than is as a rule known in Europe 
of the pioneers of the peace movement in 
America. Side by side therewith are 
found such figures as that of Henry 
Richard in England, Frédéric Passy in 
France, Bertha von Suttner and Fried in 
Austria. Of the Peace conferences at 
The Hague, of the Permanent Court of 
Arbitration thence originated and of the 
Peace Palace there is ample material 
present; everything relating to arbitra- 
tion and disarmament is dealt with in 
this permanent collection. Painters such 
as Weretschjagin in Russia and Ten Kate 
in Holland are represented in this section. 
The Red Cross Society, and other interna- 
tional organizations such as the “Institut 
de Droit International,” the International 
Law Association, the Inter-Parliamentary 
Union, the Pan-American Bureau, the 
Nobel Institute, are graphically displayed. 
Material has been accumulated for the 
demonstration of education and the peace 
movement, the theater and the peace 
movement, the peace movement in litera- 
ture, the peace movement in music, the 
film and the peace movement, and such 
like. That special attention is given to 
the development of the peace movement 
in Holland will cause no surprise. 

Adjacent to these two sections and the 
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fifth section, comprising the League of 
Nations, there are two sections of some- 
what special nature. The third section 
illustrates the development in interna- 
tional sense of the community of the 
world at large; the fourth section is, in 
contrast therewith, connected with war. 
In the former is demonstrated by means 
of charts and statistics the development 
of culture, the development of traffic, 
trade and industry. To this end exhibits 
are also present of the great organizations 
in international affairs. In contrast there- 
with the fourth section shows what war 
destroys. Side by side with each other is 
shown the expenditure for productive 
works such as the Suez Canal, the Pan- 
ama Canal and the reclaiming of the 
Zuyder Zee; and the costs of war, occur- 
ring in approximately the same period. 
The great war of 1914-1918 is in various 
ways demonstrated, with its economic and 
social consequences. In this connection, 
every contribution, which may by means 
of plates or in other manner illustrate the 
development of war in the course of the 
centuries, will be very welcome. While 
war technique is not shown, what war de- 
stroys both at the front and in the rear is 
here demonstrated. 

The fifth section, finally, concerns the 
League of Nations, starting with the 
Treaty of Versailles and giving as far as 
possible a complete review of its work. 
Here, too, are the Dawes and Young 
Plans, the Lausanne Conference, Locarno, 
the Kellogg Pact, the Treaties of Wash- 
ington and London, and the labors in be- 
half of international disarmament in gen- 
eral. In close connection therewith is 
everything relating to the activities of those 
organizations in the various countries con- 
cerning in particular the League of Nations. 
The Peace Societies of more general im- 
portance are of course found in the second 
section. 

It is of course obvious that a permanent 
collection, such as this modest beginning 
of a small museum in this sphere, will only 
be able to develop if assistance is obtained 
from all parts of the world. Such assist- 
ance may be of the most varying nature. 
Everything relating to the solution of great 
international problems is of interest; every- 
thing connected with the peace movement 
in earlier times and the present may fit- 
tingly find room here. The peace move- 
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ment developed in America long before 
Holland knew it. The efforts of Pan- 
America, as well as important arbitrations 
such as the Alabama and the Venezuela 
arbitrations, prove this. Great is the num- 
ber of men and women who in the nine- 
teenth and twentieth centuries have la- 
boured for peace in America; great is the 
number of writings issued in that period 
and the number of periodicals that were 
published for a longer or shorter term. 
Anyone wishing to support, in whatsoever 
manner, this permanent collection, housed 
in the shadow of the Peace Palace founded 
by Carnegie at The Hague, will be cor- 
dially welcomed. For the development 
even of such a modest institution financial 
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support is indispensable, for, with the 
means of modern technics and art, a de- 
lineation may thereby be acquired of 
numerous objects important for such a 
museum. Support is, however, possible in 
the form of the most diversified objects, 
from the past and the present, suitable for 
such a museum. 

We highly appreciate the kindness of the 
Editor of Wortp Arrarrs for affording us 
space to draw attention to this new insti- 
tution, and we hope many readers will 
peruse the article, kindly give it their full 
consideration, and correspond with us at 
the Vredes-en Volkenbondsmuseum (Peace 
and League of Nations museum), 93 Jan 
van Nassaustraat, the Hague, Holland. 





Peace Congress Reports 


For Sale by The American Peace Society 


Fifth Universal Peace Congress, Chicago, 


1893 


.. boards $.50 


Thirteenth Cadre Sense Congmme, Boston, 


1904 


..boards .50 
paper .30 


First National Arbitration and Peace Con- 


gress, New York, 1907 


paper .50 


Third American Peace Congress, Baltimore, 


1911 


paper .50 


Fourth American Peace Congress, St. Louis, 


1913 


..paper .50 


Fifth American ae Cx, Sen Fran- 


TE ocd snasa wun 


paper .50 


New England Arbitration ond Deane Confer- 
ence, Hartford and New Britain, 1910, paper .30 

Lake Mohonk Conference on International 
Arbitration—First, 1895; Third to Twenty- 
second, 1897-1916 .... 


AE. paper, each .30 

















Parliament of Man? 


A Sketch of the Interparliamentary 
Union 


By ARTHUR DEERIN CALL 


Permanent Executive Secretary of the United States of America Group of the Interparliamentary Union. 


E Interparliamentary Union is a sub- 
stantial answer to the frequent charge 
that the United States Congress in particu- 
lar is parochially minded and impotent and 
that legislative bodies in general are unin- 
formed if not unconcerned about interna- 
tional affairs. 


I 


Foreigners are gradually learning that 
the legislative branch of the United States 
Government can never, as often charged, 
be “isolationist” in theory or in fact when 
major international questions are before 
the country. 

The foreign policies of the United States 
have been dependent from the start upon 
the will of the Senate and often of the 
House of Representatives. The Constitu- 
tion of the United States, framed by men 
keenly anxious to avoid the evils of war, 
provided from the beginning that the Presi- 
dent shall have power to make treaties, 
appoint the country’s representatives 
abroad, including ambassadors, ministers, 
and consuls, only with the advice and con- 
sent of the Senate. The Federal Conven- 
tion of 1787 considered treaties and the 
Government’s representatives abroad of 
such vital relation to the life and liberty of 
the Federal Union they proposed to set up 
that they insisted each of the States of the 
Union should have an equal voice in their 
determination. Furthermore, by arranging 
that all bills for raising revenue must origi- 
nate in the House of Representatives, that 
body, too, was placed in position to alter or 
block treaties and to shape or modify the 
Nation’s foreign policies, especially those 


affecting tariffs, immigration, foreign com- 
merce and postal laws, military activities, 
and, indeed, war itself. The responsibili- 
ties of the Congress, which, of course, in- 
cludes both the Senate and the House, in 
all matters affecting the country’s foreign 
policies, constitute, therefore, a major fact 
in the development of the United States. 

As is well known, this division of respon- 
sibility for the establishment and control 
of foreign policies between the executive 
and legislative branches has in the main 
proved to be beneficient; the evil effects of 
secrecy, for example, have never been able 
to get very far under such a system. 

Yet it is charged by more than one au- 
thority that our legislative body is “so 
large,” “so slow in action,” indeed, so “ill- 
informed on foreign relations,” that 
achievement in those fields is often seri- 
ously hampered. In varying degrees simi- 
lar criticisms are made against all parlia- 
ments, sometimes against the parliamen- 
tary system itself. An encouraging evi- 
dence that parliamentarians are neither ig- 
norant nor unmindful of these charges, 
however, is the Interparliamentary Union, 
now 45 years of age and about to hold its 
twenty-ninth Conference next October in 
the city of Madrid. 


II 


As formally stated, the purpose of this 
instrument for the enlightenment and co- 
operation of parliamentarians from every 
quarter of the globe is to unite in common 
action the members of all parliaments con- 
stituted into national Groups, in order to 
secure the cooperation of their respective 
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states in the firm establishment and the 
democratic development of the work of in- 
ternational peace and cooperation between 
nations. At the beginning the avowed 
purpose was to promote arbitration as an 
effective method of settling international 
disputes and avoiding international wars. 
Increasingly since its foundation in 1888, 
its further object has been to study all 
questions of an international character suit- 
able for settlement by parliamentary 
action. 


Ill 

The principle of arbitration, stood for 
by the Interparliamentary Union through 
all these years, was of course thoroughly 
understood and widely applied by the an- 
cient world. Its introduction into the mod- 
ern practice of states, however, is generally 
acknowledged to have begun in 1794, when 
Mr. Chief Justice John Jay, as special 
envoy of the United States to Great Britain, 
signed the first treaty under the Constitu- 
tion of the United States. This “Jay 
Treaty” contained a plan of submitting 
to a mixed commission differences between 
Great Britain and the United States which 
diplomacy might fail to adjust. It is thus 
that the United States began its long course 
in the cause of arbitration. 

It remained for a president of the Ameri- 
can Peace Society—Judge William Jay, 
son of John Jay—to extend the principle of 
arbitration by persuading governments to 
include in their treaties an agreement not 
to resort to hostilities but to submit contro- 
versies arising under a treaty to the arbi- 
tration of one or more friendly powers and 
to abide by the award. As a result, this 
clause compromissoire, as it is called, found 
its way into treaty after treaty. Then, 
too, William Ladd, founder in 1828 of the 
American Peace Society, suggested a Con- 
gress of Nations “to settle and perfect the 
code of international law,” and a High 
Court of Nations “to interpret and apply 
that law for the settlement of all interna- 
tional disputes.” William Jay’s proposal 
and William Ladd’s plan were presented 
to many international peace conferences 
held in Europe during the mid decades of 
the last century, where both were “adopted 
and passed.” Indeed, through those dec- 


ades they were generally known through- 
out Europe as “the American plan.” 
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It was, however, the more restricted and 
immediately practical principle of arbitra- 
tion out of which the idea of an interparlia- 
mentary cooperation grew and took shape. 
It is known that the Baron of Walters- 
kirchen, a member of the Austrian Chamber 
of Deputies, suggested shortly after and 
because of the Franco-Prussian War that 
there should be a greater cooperation be- 
tween members of the different parliaments. 
The successful arbitration in 1872 of the 
Alabama Claims aroused a new and natural 
interest throughout the parliaments of the 
world in the wider use of treaties of arbi- 
tration. 

As far back as 1849, Richard Cobden, 
well-known statesman and economist, had 
introduced in the British House of Com- 
mons a resolution favoring international 
arbitration. On July 9, 1873, Henry Rich- 
ard moved in the House of Commons a 
resolution urging that the Queen of England 
be asked “to enter into communication with 
foreign powers with a view to further im- 
provement in international law and the 
establishment of a general and permanent 
system of arbitration.” Notwithstanding 
the unusual bitterness throughout Europe 
at that time, the motion was carried. In 
the autumn of 1875, Dr. Albert Fischoff 
proposed at a meeting of Austrian and Hun- 
garian delegations that steps be taken to 
hold annual conferences of parliamenta- 
rians with the view of reducing the “heavy 
burden of standing armies.” On October 
31, 1887, a delegation of British members 
of Parliament presented to President Cleve- 
land at the White House in Washington a 
memorial, addressed to our President and 
Congress, signed by 232 members of the 
British Parliament, in favor of a treaty of 
arbitration between Great Britain and the 
United States. 

It was William Randal Cremer, a Labor 
member of the British Parliament, who 
headed that delegation to Washington in 
1887. The next year, with the aid of Fréd- 
éric Passy, widely known economist and 
member of the French Chamber of Depu- 
ties, Cremer brought about in Paris, one 
year to a day after the interview at the 
White House, a meeting of 24 French and 9 
British parliamentarians. Cremer’s object 
was to promote arbitration treaties between 
France and the United States, on the one 
hand, and between Great Britain and the 
United States, on the other. In those days 
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no one would have dared to suggest an arbi- 
tration treaty between France and Great 
Britain. The net result of that Paris meet- 
ing in 1888 was a vote that “another meet- 
ing, to which shall be admitted not only 
members of the three parliaments named 
above (American, British, and French), but 
also members of other parliaments who 
have made themselves known by their devo- 
tion to the same ideas, shall take place next 
year in order to complete the work begun 
at this first Conference.” Thus it was that 
on the last day of October 1888 was born, 
at the Grand Hotel in Paris, “The Interpar- 
liamentary Conference for International 
Arbitration”, to be named later—in 1899, 
to be exact—the Interparliamentary Union. 

The meeting called for in that Paris Res- 
olution of 1888 was held during the World 
Exposition, in the Salle de Fétes of the 
Hotel Continental, Paris. There came to 
that Conference nearly 100 representatives 
from nine different parliaments, as follows: 
Fifty-six French, twenty-eight British, five 
Italian, and one from each of the following 
parliaments: Belgium, Denmark, Hungary, 
Liberia, Spain, and the United States, which 
was representd by Mr. William Whiting of 
Massachusetts. M. Frédéric Passy presided 
over this, the first of the Interparliamentary 
Conferences, and M. Jules Simon, former 
Premier of France, opened the meeting with 
an address; but the propelling force 
throughout was William Randal Cremer. 

The Conference passed a number of reso- 
lutions, one of which sets forth the funda- 
mental spirit of the Interparliamentary 
Union even as it is today. This resolution 
contained these words: “The Congress of 
Governments tending to become more and 
more only the expression of ideas and senti- 
ments voiced by the body of citizens, it is 
for the electors to lead the policy of their 
country in the direction of justice, of right, 
and of the brotherhood of nations.” 

From the beginning, the Interparliamen- 
tary Union has had the earnest support of 
the ablest and most practical of statesmen. 

William Randal Cremer, born in 1828, 
began his career as pitchboy in a shipyard 
at two shillings a week He then served six 
years as an apprentice in the building trade. 
As a carpenter, he became interested in the 
International Working Men’s Association, 
and in 1870 organized the Workmen’s Peace 
Association, changed later to the Interna- 
tional Arbitration League. When fifty-seven 
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years of age, Cremer was elected to Parlia- 
ment, where his first ambition was to bring 
about an arbitration treaty between Great 
Britain and the United States, with the view 
that such a precedent would surely be fol- 
lowed by other nations. He was backed in 
his ambition by some of the best-known 
men in the British Parliament, such as Mr. 
Asquith, Mr. Bright, Mr. Bryce, Mr. Cham- 
berlain, Mr. Morley, Mr. Haldane, Sir Ed- 
ward Grey, Sir John Lubbock, and others, 
all of whom signed the memorial which 
Cremer brought to the President and Con- 
gress of the United States in 1887. 

William Randal Cremer, who journeyed 
to the United States four times in the in- 
terest of arbitration and understanding 
between England and this country, is 
acknowledged as the father of the Inter- 
parliamentary Union. For his services to 
that organization President Carnot, of 
France, decorated him in 1890 with the 
Legion of Honor and, upon the initiative of 
Prime Minister Sir Henry Campbell-Ban- 
nerman, King Edward VII, of England, 
later bestowed upon him the Order of 
Knighthood. In 1903 Cremer received the 
Nobel Peace Prize, amounting to about 
$45,000. Comparatively poor though he 
was, he forthwith gave all this money to his 
International Arbitration League, which 
still exists with headquarters in London. 

Beginning in 1892, the Interparliamen- 
tary Union had for seventeen years as its 
honorary general secretary Dr. Albert 
Gobat, member of the Swiss Parliament. In 
1902 the Nobel Peace Prize was divided 
between Dr. Gobat and M. E. Ducom- 
mun. In 1901 Frédéric Passy, who had 
aided Cremer with his Interparliamentary 
plans from the start, shared with M. Henri 
Dunant, founder of the Red Cross, the 
Nobel Peace Prize. 

Other early supporters of the Union were 
such men as M. Léon Bourgeois and Jean 
Jaurés, of the French Parliament; Mr. 
Philip Stanhope, afterwards Lord Weardale, 
of the British Parliament, for many years 
president of the Council of the Union; 
Frederick Bajer, of the Danish Parliament, 
destined in 1908 to be honored also by the 
Nobel Peace Prize 

Cremer having died July 22, 1908, and 
Dr. Gobat having also passed on, the head- 
quarters of the Union were moved from 
Berne to Brussels, and in 1909 Dr. Christian 
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L. Lange, well-known linguist and educator 
of Norway, was elected secretary-general 
of the Interparliamentary Union. The 
growth of the Union since has been due 
mainly to the energy and personality of this 
man. In 1921 he and K. H. Branting, of 
the Swedish Parliament, shared together the 
Nobel Peace Prize. After twenty-four years 
of able and untiring service, Dr. Lange will 
retire from his position on June 30 of this 
year, 1933, when he will be succeeded by 
Dr. Léopold Boissier, of Switzerland. 

M. Fernand Bouisson, President of the 
French Chamber of Deputies, is president 
of the Interparliamentary Union Council 
and Chairman of the Executive Committee, 
nearest approach there is to a President of 
the Interparliamentary Union. His pred- 
ecessors in this office have been Auguste 
Beernaert, former Prime Minister of Bel- 
gium; Lord Weardale, who assisted in the 
formation of the Union, and Baron Theodor 
Adelswaerd, President of the Swedish group. 
The other members of the Executive Com- 
mittee are at this writing: Dr. L. Moltesen, 
of Denmark, due to retire in 1933; M. Cicio 
Pop, of Rumania, due to retire in 1934; the 
Duke of Sutherland, of the British House 
of Lords, due to retire in 1935; and Hon. 
Andrew J. Montague, of the House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of Ameri- 
ca, whose term will expire in 1936. 

The organization of the Interparliamen- 
tary Union is comparatively simple. It 
starts with the national Groups, of which 
there are some forty, ranging alphabetically 
from Allemagne to Venezuela. Each Group, 
limited to members of the parliament, pos- 
sesses its own organization, with its bylaws, 
officers, and committees. 

Delegates from these Groups make up the 
international Conferences, where only they 
take part and where usually everyone seems 
anxious to speak; indeed, one attending 
these Conferences is often forcefully re- 
minded that the name “parliament” harks 
back to a French word meaning “to speak.” 
Each Group, however, is entitled only to a 
limited number of votes, a minimum of five, 
additional votes being allowed on the basis 
of the State’s population. Furthermore, 
each Group with a membership of 50 per- 
cent of the lower house is entitled to an- 
other extra vote; if 60 percent, 2; 75 per- 
cent, 3; 90 percent, 4 extra votes. The vot- 
ing in the Conferences is usually by a show 
of hands, although any delegate has the 
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right to demand a vote by roll call. If 
twenty or more members demand it, the 
election of officers has to be by secret ballot. 

Since the Christiania Conference of 1899, 
the governing body of the Union has been 
the Council, composed of two members from 
each Group. This is the body that fixes the 
agenda f:. the Conference, determines the 
time and place of the meeting, drafts the 
budget, nominates officers, and functions 
generally as a governing body should. 

In 1908 a permanent Chairman was pro- 
vided for the Council, to be assisted by an 
Executive Committee of five, including the 
Chairman; each of the remaining four be- 
ing elected for a period of four years upon 
nomination by the Council and vote of the 
Conference. This is the inner circle that 
prepares the work for the Council and con- 
trols the central office. 

This central office is known as the /nter- 
parliamentary Bureau, with headquarters 
formerly at Berne, then at Brussels, from 
1914 to 1920 at Christiania, and now at 6, 
rue Constantin, Geneva, Switzerland. It is 
this Bureau that deals directly with the 
Groups, prepares publications, and carries 
on the technical work of administration. 

It has been found that this kind of organ- 
ization usually operates successfully even 
under the most trying of circumstances. If, 
for example, some highly controversial 
question breaks forth in one of the Confer- 
ences, it can be “referred to the Council” 
for its advice. If it proves to be too provo- 
cative for the Council, it can be further 
delayed by referring it to the Executive 
Committee. By the time, however, it 
reaches the Executive Committee it is usu- 
ally cooled down below the point of explo- 
sion. Often by that time the whole thing 
is quite forgotten. Thus the organization 
enables the Union to weather the storms. 

There is, too, still another phase of the 
organization that makes for smoothness and 
efficiency. This is a series of Six Permanent 
Study Committees on which all groups are 
supposed to be represented. One of these 
Committees deals with political and organi- 
zation questions; another with juridical 
questions; another with economic and finan- 
cial questions; another with ethnic and 
colonial questions; another with the reduc- 
tion of armaments; and still another with 
social and humanitarian questions. Often 
there are also subcommittees consisting of 
a limited number of members for the pur- 
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pose of preparing reports and draft resolu- 
tions for the main committees. Beside their 
regular functions of preparing reports as 
results of their researches, these committees, 
too, serve as cushions in times of stress, for 
it is frequently found to be an advantage to 
have such bodies to which debatable ques- 
tions may be referred “for study and re- 


port.” 
V 


Since that preliminary meeting in Paris 
in the autumn of 1888 there have been 
twenty-eight Conferences of the Interparlia- 
mentary Union, as follows: First, Paris, 
1889; second, London, 1890; third, Rome, 
1891; fourth, Berne, 1892; fifth, The 
Hague, 1894; sixth, Brussels, 1895; 
seventh, Budapest, 1896; eighth, Brussels, 
1897; ninth, Christiania, 1899; tenth, Paris, 
1900; eleventh, Vienna, 1903; twelfth, St. 
Louis, 1904; thirteenth, Brussels, 1905; 
fourteenth, London, 1906; fifteenth, Berlin, 
1908; sixteenth, Brussels, 1910; seven- 
teenth, Geneva, 1912; eighteenth, The 
Hague, 1913; nineteenth, Stockholm, 1921; 
twentieth, Vienna, 1922; twenty-first, Co- 
penhagen, 1923; twenty-second, Berne and 
Geneva, 1924; twenty-third, Washington 
and Ottawa, 1925; twenty-fourth, Paris, 
1927; twenty-fifth, Berlin, 1928; twenty- 
sixth, London, 1930; twenty-seventh, Buch- 
arest, 1931; twenty-eighth, Geneva, 1932. 
In other years there have been meetings of 
the Council. In 1929 not only the Council 
but the Six Study Committees held extended 
meetings at Geneva. 

The Conferences of 1889, 1890, and 1891 
were held in private rooms; but the fourth, 
held in Berne, 1892, met in the Swiss House 
of Parliament. Since that time the Confer- 
ences have been held regularly in Parlia- 
ment buildings. Since the King of Nor- 
way greeted the Conference of 1899 with 
official ceremony, heads of governments 
have invariably extended every possible 
courtesy to the delegations. 

These Conferences are unofficial gather- 
ings of officials elected for the most part by 
the people. They concern themselves with 
phases of international affairs of direct in- 
terest to parliamentarians. They are the 
world’s nearest approach to a “Parliament 
of Man.” 

The preparation for a Conference begins 
with an invitation from some national 
Group, supported by the head of the govern- 
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ment. When this invitation has been ac- 
cepted, the Council agrees upon the pro- 
gram for the Conference. It is planned 
that the Conference shall deal as far as is 
wise with subjects of practical and im- 
mediate interest. Draft resolutions, usually 
the result of painstaking work by the Study 
Committees, are compiled in the form of 
preliminary documents and sent to the dele- 
gates before the Conference. The Confer- 
ence usually lasts five days. The first one- 
and-a-half days are devoted to a discussion 
of the report of the secretary-general, in- 
variably a valuable summary of the major 
problems facing the nations. 

Then the other items of the agenda are 
taken up in order. From these discussions, 
resolutions develop, which resolutions are 
submitted to the Conference on the last 
day. While arbitration and the pacific 
settlement of international disputes has 
been the major purpose of the Union from 
its start, it is apparent from the resolu- 
tions passed by the various Conferences that 
the delegates have always shown a tendency 
to broaden the field. Before 1911, for ex- 
ample, there were resolutions relating to the 
organization of the society of nations, to 
problems of neutrality, to the limitation of 
armaments, to the laws of war, to an inter- 
national prize court, to the treatment of 
foreigners, to private international law, to 
the methods of mediation, good offices, com- 
missions of inquiry, obligatory arbitration, 
the organization of an international judici- 
ary, and other phases of the growth and or- 
ganization of international cooperation. 

Prior to the war, however, it is apparent 
that the delegates preferred to limit them- 
selves to those phases of international af- 
fairs that belong more particularly to the 
realm of international law, rather than to 
economic and political questions. Parlia- 
mentarians are politicians, and as such they 
have sensed the importance of avoiding as 
far as possible economic and political ques- 
tions sure to be embarrassing if opened up 
in a Conference. When at the Conference 
in 1932 there was a lapse in this policy, and 
a French delegate raised the question of the 
murder in Rome of the Italian Mattiotti, 
it precipitated a near riot that ended in the 
withdrawal of the Italian Group from the 
Union. It is generally accepted also that 
the Conferences of the Interparliamentary 
Union should exclude utopian aims from 
the discussions and limit themselves as far 
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as possible to the peaceful and judicial 
processes of settling international disputes. 

The discussions and resolutions of the 
Conference are brought together into one 
volume known as the Compte Rendu. This 
invaluable text contains the preliminary 
documents, the convocation circulars, the 
program, the report of the Secretary-Gen- 
eral, the report of the Council and of the 
Bureau, the deliberations of the Confer- 
ence; the resolutions in French, English, 
and German; a list of the members; a size- 
able and serviceable volume of several hun- 
dred pages. 

The results of these years of parliamen- 
tary effort have not been wholly intangible. 
Stipulated arbitration treaties, the Perma- 
nent Court of Arbitration, the calling of 
the first Hague Conference in 1899 and the 
second in 1907, were all directly promoted 
by the Interparliamentary Union. Through- 
out its career the Union has pioneered in 
behalf of the permanent, peaceful organiza- 
tion of international relations. During the 
war the Bureau published a pamphlet en- 
titled ‘““The Conditions of a Lasting Peace— 
A Statement of the Work of the Union,” in 
French, English, and German. Later, also 
in three languages, the Bureau published a 
volume on “Treaties for the Advancement 
of Peace.” 

Since the organization of the League of 
Nations, it is felt that there is a greater 
need for the Interparliamentary Union than 
ever. The League is composed of represent- 
atives of governments, mostly of diplo- 
matic character, concerned primarily with 
their own government’s immediate inter- 
ests; while the Union, largely because of its 
unofficial character, is both a forum and a 
training field for the direct representatives 
of the people. 

The efforts to develop a satisfactory Per- 
manent Court of International Justice at 
The Hague have been a natural develop- 
ment out of the policies pleaded for by the 
Interparliamentary Union. The whole agi- 
tation for the reduction of armaments is but 
a continuation of its years of work. The 
principle of the Paris pact was forecast in 
the Conference of the Union at Berne, 1924. 
The control of the manufacture of noxious 
drugs has advanced materially because of 
the Union. 

The Union publishes a monthly Bulletin 
in English, French, and German, and spe- 
cial pamphlets. It published in 1932 a 
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volume of reports of eighteen experts of 
different nationalities on The Character of 
a New War, which has had a wide circula- 
tion. The Annuaire Interparlementaire, 
published under the auspices of the Union, 
is a definitive text of parliamentary infor- 
mation about each of all the governments 
of the world. 

There is a service which the Interparlia- 
mentary Union is peculiarly fitted to ren- 
der. Whether or not it renders that serv- 
ice with sufficient adequacy will depend 
in the last analysis not so much upon the 
vision of the parliamentarians as upon the 
amount of time they may find it possible to 
devote to it. Parliamentarians have the 
vision. They know that there are over- 
lapping international interests which can- 
not be left to dictators nor to laissez faire. 
They know that there are political, eco- 
nomic, and humanitarian problems affect- 
ing labor, production, transportation, ex- 
change, demanding international treatment. 
They agree that mutual conferences be- 
tween parliamentarians are necessary and 
that the Interparliamentary Union offers 
the best opportunity for such conferences. 
The principal drag upon the progress of the 
Interparliamentary Union is the normal 
preoccupation of legislators with their 
swamping tasks immediately at hand. 

Perhaps the meaning of the Interparlia- 
mentary Union has nowhere been more 
happily stated than in the words of Senator 
William McKinley, who, as President of 
the American group, expressed in 1925 the 
opinion that “It is not without significance 
that in this day of divergent interests, points 
of view, and policies, there exists in the 
world this organization of parliamentarians, 
each out to understand the other fellow’s 
job.” 

VI 


The American Group of the Interparlia- 
mentary Union was organized in 1903, upon 
the initiative of Representative Richard 
Bartholdt, of Missouri, who had just re- 
turned from the Vienna conference, assisted 
by Representative Theodore E. Burton, of 
Ohio, Representative Samuel G. Barrows, 
of New York, and others. That year the 
United States invited the Interparliamen- 
tary Union to hold its Twelfth Conference 
in connection with the World’s Fair in St. 
Louis in 1904. The invitation was accepted, 
and for the expenses of the Conference the 
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United States appropriated $50,000. It 
was because of that Conference that Presi- 
dent Theodore Roosevelt was led to initiate 
the Second Hague Peace Conference. 

Again in 1925 the United States was host 
to the Interparliamentary Union, this time 
in the city of Washington, for which an 
appropriation of $50,000 was made. Upon 
the request of the Congress, it was President 
Coolidge who extended the invitation to 
this Conference. Forty-one parliaments, the 
largest number in the history of the Union, 
sent delegates. 

During the early years delegates to the 
Conferences paid their own expenses, the 
United States making no appropriation for 
the support of its own Group. Later, funds 
were collected from outside the Congress 
with which to pay in part the traveling ex- 
penses of the delegates. Beginning in 1911, 
Congress has appropriated each year for the 
expenses of the Interparliamentary Bureau. 
Following the war, the United States appro- 
priated $1,500 and later $2,000 annually 
for the support of the Bureau at Geneva. 
At the nineteenth annual meeting of the 
American group, February 24, 1922, Mr. 
Theodore E. Burton, of Ohio, pointed out 
that for a good many years Congres; had 
appropriated $2,000 annually toward main- 
taining the Bureau at Geneva and urged 
that the amount be increased to $4,000, 
which was recommended by the Group and 
agreed to by the Congress of that year. In 
1925 the Congress raised the amount of 
this contribution to the Bureau at Geneva 
to $6,000. 

At the twenty-fifth annual meeting of the 
American Group, February 24, 1928, atten- 
tion was called to the financial condition 
of the Group, that there was no provision 
for dues or assessments, no aid from Con- 
gress, and that the Group was the recipient 
of charity. Senator McKinley, president 
of the Group, paid many of the bills out of 
his own pocket. The treasurer, Represent- 
ative Adolph J. Sabath, was known to 
ease the situation from time to time from 
his own funds. The Carnegie Endowment 
for International Peace had been contribut- 
ing toward the support of the Group for 
several years. The American Peace So- 
ciety had been furnishing office space for 
the Group, caring for its library, furnishing 
considerable printing, and donating the 
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services of its Secretary and Editor. Gen- 
erous as all these acts were, it was thought 
that they ought not be necessary. The 
$6,000 annual appropriation for the Bureau 
continued from 1926 to 1930, inclusive. 
For the fiscal years 1931 and 1932 Con- 
gress increased the appropriation to $10,000 
and added $10,000 for the expenses of the 
American Group. For the fiscal year 1933, 
the Congress reduced the appropriation for 
the Bureau at Geneva to $7,500, and elimi- 
nated entirely the appropriation for the 
Group. 

As pointed out by President Andrew J. 
Montague, speaking before the subcom- 
mittee of the House Committee on Appro- 
priations, December 23, 1932: “No one can 
doubt the Interparliamentary Union is an 
organization of value, especially to mem- 
bers of parliaments. * * * Many of the 
Groups are supported by national appro- 
priations. A number of the governments 
furnish special headquarters in their parlia- 
ment buildings for their Interparliamentary 
Groups. Fourteen South American govern- 
ments appointed and sent delegates to the 
Twenty-third Conference, held in Washing- 
ton, 1925, and paid all their expenses. Some 
of the Groups are officially constituted by 
their parliaments and the expenses of their 
delegates automatically paid.” 

Leading men of the Congress of the 
United States have associated themselves 
with the work of the American Group from 
its beginning. Names that come quickly to 
mind are Champ Clark, John Sharp Wil- 
liams, Henry A. Cooper, John F. Shafroth, 
W. J. Harris, William A. Oldfield, Stephen 
Porter, John W. Weeks, Lawrence D. Ty- 
son, Warren Kiefer, Elihu Root (still an 
honorary member of the Group), J. Charles 
Linthicum, Thomas J. Walsh, and many 
others. 

Presidents of the American group have 
been as follows: Richard Bartholdt, Mis- 
souri, 1903-15; James L. Slayden, elected 
February 24, 1915; Senator William Mc- 
Kinley, Illinois, elected February 24, 1919; 
Senator Theodore E. Burton, of Ohio, 
elected February 24, 1928; Andrew J. 
Montague, of Virginia, elected February 
24, 1930. 

Delegates from the United States of 
America Group of the Interparliamentary 
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Union have attended, with the exception of 
the six succeeding the first, everyone of the 
twenty-eight Conferences. These delegates, 
including outstanding men of the Congress, 
have invariably returned to the United 
States convinced not only that here is one 
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organization with which Members of the 
Congress of the United States can and 
should associate, but that it is in fact a 
major defense of the parliamentary system 
and of the modes of democracy which that 
system continues, fortunately, to represent. 





A Mother Before a Military Monument 


By WINNIE LYNCH ROCKETT 


Was it for this I braved a pathless, dark 

And chilling void, in travail while the hiss 

Of Death grew loud and near; from that abyss 
To stumble back, enfolding in the arc 

Of love-warm arms an infant life—a spark 

I fanned to ruddy glow? Was it for this 

I succored childish needs—healed with a kiss 
Each wound that left on flesh or pride its mark? 


Ah yes, for this I led my stalwart son 

In paths of rectitude; abhorring vice 

And choosing honor’s way, he tossed the draft 
That brimmed Youth’s cup. Bereft and old, I run 
Through War’s red ledger—scan the costly price 
I paid for laurel wreath and marble shaft! 
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Contemporary Trends in the 
Evolution of Methods for 
the Pacific Settlement of 

International Controversies 


By ESTEBAN GIL-BORGES 


(Dr. Gil-Borges is Assistant Director of the Pan American Union. A lawyer by profession, 
he served as Counselor on International Law to the Venezuelan-Columbian Mixed Frontier Com- 
mission, Counselor of Legation in France, England, Germany and the United States, Minister 
of Foreign Affairs of Venezuela. Among his published works are: Filosofia de la Historia 
del Derecho; la Vida del Derecho y sus Formas Primitivas; Derecho Internacional y Derecho 
Interno, en Codificacion y Unificactén; and Lecturas Académicas.—Epitor.) 


HE decade of 1919 to 1929 was the 

period of the most rapid growth of 
the institutions of peace. Since 1930 the 
advance of the movement has become 
slower. Alternate periods of rapid growth 
and repose are common to all evolutionary 
processes, and during the periods of repose 
conservative forces become more active 
than the forces of growth. In the inter- 
national field we have in the last few years 
seen conservative influences come to the 
front to consolidate the ground gained 
during the preceding period, to fortify the 
Structures of peace, to make them more 


















solid, more stable, and to coordinate the 
functions and increase the efficiency of the 
entities. 

This moment of repose is an advan- 
tageous point from which to view the 
tendencies of the evolutionary process in 
the past and to calculate the directions 
that these tendencies may take in the 
future. 

I 


From 1899 to 1911, the procedure of in- 
vestigation experienced alternate periods 
of progress and retrogression. During this 
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time the principles of the procedure oscil- 
lated between the broad formule of the 
Russian projects presented to the Confer- 
ences of the Hague in 1899 and 1909 and 
the limited formule which were ultimately 
adopted by these conferences. In the Knox 
treaties of 1911 between the United States, 
Great Britain, and France, the funda- 
mental principles of the procedure devel- 
oped along various lines: the field of in- 
quiry was broadened to include all types 
of questions, whether arbitrable or non- 
arbitrable, inquiry was made a preliminary 
procedure to arbitration, and in the event 
of disagreement on the question of whether 
or not the dispute should be submitted to 
arbitration, the matter was referred to the 
Commission of Inquiry, and the reserva- 
tions which excepted questions involving 
or affecting independence, honor, and vital 
interests, reservations which constituted an 
outstanding weakness of the conventions of 
The Hague, were eliminated. 

These principles did not have a contin- 
uous or uniform development after 1911. 
The Bryan treaties of 1913 and 1914 
limited the field of investigation to non- 
arbitrable questions. The Central Amer- 
ican Treaty of 1923, on the other hand, 
limited investigation to questions of fact. 
Again, the treaty of Santiago of 1923 
limited the procedure to questions of a 
non-arbitrable nature. The obligatory 
character of the procedure was preserved 
in the Bryan, Central American, and San- 
tiago treaties. 

Alternative trends have manifested them- 
selves in the matter of reservations also. 
While all reservations were eliminated in 
the treaties of 1911 and in the Bryan 
treaties, the treaty of Santiago reserved 
constitutiona! questions, and the Central 
American treaty reserved questions which 
affected the independence, sovereignty, and 
vital interests of the contracting states. 

A development of the first importance 
occurred in i914 and 1915 in the procedure 
of investigation. In one group of the Bryan 
treaties and in the resolution adopted by 
the Governing Board of the Pan American 
Union in 1915, the permanent commission 
of investigation was granted the power to 
open the procedure of investigation of its 
own accord. The treaties between Chile 
and Sweden in 1920, Spain and Switzer- 
land in 1926, Spain and Italy in 1926, and 
Denmark and Poland in 1926, are in line 
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with this tendency. The new faculty on 
the part of the commission of investigation 
made it possible for this body to function 
with greater rapidity and efficiency. 

The commission of investigation spoken 
of in the Bryan treaties and in the resolu- 
tion of 1915 of the Governing Board of the 
Pan American Union was a permanent 
entity. The Treaty of Santiago returned 
to the system of ad-hoc commissions, in 
combination with two permanent commis- 
sions whose functions were limited to the 
mere transmittal of the request for the con- 
vocation of the ad-hoc commission. 

The character of the report of the com- 
mission was an element of the procedure 
which remained constant from the conven- 
tions of the Hague to the Treaty of San- 
tiago of 1923. A departure from uniformity 
is the provision found in the Central Amer- 
ican Treaty of 1923 which gave the report 
of the commission the value of evidence in 
any subsequent arbitral procedure. This 
provision did not have recognition in later 
treaties. 

Finally, the general tendency of the pro- 
cedure of investigation is to evolve into a 
procedure of conciliation. The Treaty of 
Santiago de Chile of 1923 belongs to the 
transitional period in which investigation 
is changing from a method to ascertain, 
verify, and clarify facts, into a method by 
which a solution may be found to a contro- 
versy and a settlement reached between the 
parties. To this type belong many of the 
European treaties on conciliation concluded 
from 1919 to 1923. The procedure of in- 
vestigation was in process of evolution 
toward conciliation, and the conventions 
on conciliation of this period preserve an 
important characteristic of the procedure 
of investigation; they inherit the limita- 
tions of the procedure of investigation and 
exclude from the field of conciliation all 
questions of an arbitral nature. 


II 


A clearly marked difference was estab- 
lished between juridical and non-juridical 
questions in the beginning. The questions 
of the first category were regarded as sus- 
ceptible of arbitration, while those of the 
second category were regarded as belonging 
to the field of conciliation. During the 
second stage of development, which is a 
period of transition, conciliation begins to 
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assume, by means of the optional clause, a 
position equivalent to that of arbitration. 
The group of German treaties on concilia- 
tion of this period belongs to this type. 
The Locarno Treaties represent another 
forward step in this direction, and concili- 
ation here begins to gain territory over 
arbitration. During the third stage of evo- 
lution, the optional clause of the period of 
transition is retained in the treaties on con- 
ciliation, but the terms of the clause are 
reversed and conciliation becomes a pri- 
mary recourse for all controversies, of 
whatever nature. To this type belongs a 
group of the Polish treaties of the period. 
Finally, during the fourth and last stage 
of development, the formula of conciliation 
reached its greatest amplitude in the 
Italian, Swiss, and Spanish treaties. 

The evolution of conciliation in respect 
to arbitration could be graphically pre- 
sented by two lines which in the beginning 
develop in parallel directions but in differ- 
ent fields. The lines possess mobility and 
approach each other gradually. The line 
which represents the evolution of the con- 
ciliatory procedure moves with greater 
rapidity than the line representing arbitra- 
tion. In the second stage of the evolution, 
the two procedures still develop in parallel 
lines, but they now alternate, and concilia- 
tion, through the medium of the optional 
clause, is seen now to be potentially able to 
develop in the field once reserved exclu- 
sively to arbitration. In the third stage of 
evolution, the position of the lines change, 
and instead of developing simultaneously, 
they develop successively, and conciliation 
precedes arbitration, with the proviso that 
the order of the procedures may be altered 
through an accord between the parties. In 
the final stage, the procedure of concilia- 
tion passes to the plane once the exclusive 
field of arbitration, and arbitration passes 
to the plane occupied by conciliation. The 
two procedures move within the same field, 
but, in a number of the most recent 
treaties, conciliation now always precedes 
arbitration. 

Naturally, the process of evolution which 
has transported the procedure of concilia- 
tion from a secondary to a primary posi- 
tion in the order of the methods for the 
pacific settlement of international disputes, 
has not developed through the stages which 
we have described without certain devia- 
tions, certain pauses, and certain periods of 
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retrogression. The new ideas have not en- 
tirely eliminated the original ideas, and the 
new forms have not completely replaced 
the old forms. Nevertheless, notwithstand- 
ing this survival of ideas and forms from 
the first stages of the evolution of the pro- 
cedures, the general tendency of this move- 
ment today is clearly marked, and the 
general tendency to make the procedure of 
conciliation a preliminary and obligatory 
recourse to arbitration, appears now as an 
invariable rule of the development of the 
procedures. 

The reach of conciliation has been ex- 
tended also through the elimination of 
reservations, and the classic reservations 
of questions affecting honor, independence, 
vital interests, and interests of a third 
state, have disappeared. Other reserva- 
tions appear with less frequency with each 
new treaty on conciliation, and the domi- 
nant tendency is toward the elimination of 
all reservations. 

Another pronounced tendency in concili- 
ation is the decentralization of the com- 
mission of conciliation. The idea of the 
decentralization of the commission of con- 
ciliation was one of the bases of the 
projects submitted to the League of Na- 
tions by the Swedish and Norwegian dele- 
gations in 1920. Notwithstanding the 
opposition which this tendency encoun- 
tered at first in the committees and at the 
first meeting of the Assembly of the 
League, the tendency triumphed in the 
resolution of September 22, 1922. From 
that time on the development of the 
tendency has been constant, and today the 
invariable form of the commission of con- 
ciliation is that of a local entity, technical 
in character, and permanent in principle. 

The permanent nature of the commis- 
sion of conciliation is an inherent and 
essential prerequisite to the normal de- 
velopment of the procedure of conciliation, 
and a strong tendency in this respect has 
been manifest. Only four treaties estab- 
lish non-permanent commissions. 


Ill 


Tendencies similar to those described in 
speaking of conciliation have developed in 
the field of arbitration. The structure of 
arbitration reposed until recently upon the 
classical conception of “questions of a 
juridical nature.” According to this doc- 
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trine, arbitration was a method for the 
settlement of disputes through the appli- 
cation of the principles of law, and arbitral 
questions were, consequently, questions of 
a juridical nature. Arbitration was further 
limited by the exclusion from the category 
of juridical questions of all matters which 
affected moral interests, such as honor, po- 
litical interests, such as independence, 
territorial interests, such as questions of 
frontiers, jurisdictional interests, such as 
matters affecting the judicial or adminis- 
trative authority of the state, and an in- 
definite group of questions included within 
the general formula of “vital or essential 
interests.” 

This classical conception of arbitration 
has given way. The change began with 
the treaties between Argentina and Italy 
in 1898 and 1907, and the tendency be- 
came more pronounced between 1919 and 
1929. Elements of the arbitral structure 
of the early period still survive, but in the 
recent evolution of arbitration, a strong 
tendency has developed to amplify the 
basis of arbitration. This extension of 
the reach of arbitration takes a variety of 
forms, as follows: (a) through a broaden- 
ing of the formula which defines questions 
of a juridical nature; (b) through the in- 
clusion in the category of arbitrable ques- 
tions those which may be resolved ex- 
aequo et bono; (c) through the inclusion 
of all questions in the field of arbitration, 
regardless of their nature; (d) through the 
abandonment of exceptions and reserva- 
tions. 

The tendency to make the tribunal of 
arbitration a permanent entity is clearly 
marked in the development of the pro- 
cedure of arbitration in Hispanic America. 
The multi-lateral treaties signed at the 
conferences held between 1826 and 1865 
and at the Central American Conference of 
1907, made provision for a permanent 
organ of arbitration. In Europe the evo- 
lution toward a permanent arbitral entity 
began in 1907 with the organization of the 
Permanent Tribunal of Arbitration of the 
Hague, and culminated in the establish- 
ment of the Permanent Court of Interna- 
tional Justice. 

The tendency to make the arbitral 
tribunal a permanent entity has brought 
forth, as a corollary, another tendency, and 
that is the centralization of the court. In 
this aspect, arbitration and conciliation 
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take opposite paths in their evolution. In 
conciliation the tendency has been toward 
the decentralization of the commission. 
Some observers think that the evolution 
of conciliation will tend, as has been the 
case in the evolution of arbitration, to the 
formation of a central body. It appears, 
however, that this goal will be reached, if 
ever, in the remote future. Facts do not 
support the view that centralization is the 
dominant tendency of the procedure of 
conciliation, and the same can be said of 
arbitration. In its evolution, arbitration 
has not developed invariably toward cen- 
tralization. Side by side with the central 
tribunal, which is the Permanent Court of 
International Justice, there exist entities 
which belong to the transitional period of 
its evolution, such, for instance, as the 
Permanent Tribunal of Arbitration of the 
Hague and local bodies created by bi- 
lateral treaties. An analysis of the arbi- 
tration treaties celebrated between 1919 
and 1929 shows that local arbitral entities 
do not tend to disappear, that, on the con- 
trary, they multiply, and that the process 
of centralization is not the only tendency 
nor the strongest in the evolution of the 
procedure of arbitration. For the time 
being the two types exist side by side, and 
all indications point to the conclusion that 
the day is as yet remote in which the cen- 
tral body will have swallowed the local 
entity. 

The convergence of the lines of evolu- 
tion followed by the procedures of arbi- 
tration and conciliation has been one of 
the most prominent laws of their develop- 
ment. This movement, which is essentially 
a movement to coordinate the two pro- 
cedures, has tended to eliminate the gap 
between the two methods. All the tenden- 
cies which we have described unite to bring 
about this result. The field of conciliation 
has been extended to include questions of a 
juridical nature; the field of arbitration 
has been extended to include questions of 
a non-juridical nature, which are decided 
according to the rules of equity. Once the 
frontier between the two procedures was 
eliminated, another advance was made 
when conciliation became an obligatory 
preliminary procedure to arbitration. The 
final problem to be resolved was to procure 
the more or less automatic transfer of the 
controversy from the procedure of concili- 
ation to that of arbitration. The obstacle 
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was the compromise, which implied a pre- 
vious accord between the parties to the 
dispute. In the event this compromise 
could not be reached, the procedure was 
paralyzed. A formula was necessary which 
would permit any party desiring that the 
matter be submitted to arbitration to take 
the initiative and put the machinery of 
arbitration in motion. Recent treaties 
recognize in the parties the right to take 
this initiative. Two formule have resolved 
the difficulty; one stipulates that in the 
event of a disagreement between the par- 
ties, the compromise will be formulated by 
the arbitral tribunal or by the commission 
of conciliation; the other formula grants 
the parties the right to initiate the arbitral 
procedure by means of a request to that 
effect. In this manner, the controversy, if 
it cannot be resolved upon the basis of the 
recommendations of the commission of 
conciliation, is transferred to the arbitral 
tribunal upon the mere request of one of 
the parties to the dispute. This arrange- 
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ment has established a liaison between the 
two procedures. 

Another development in the evolution of 
the procedure of arbitration is the effort 
to construct instruments of greater flexi- 
bility. Beginning with the Anglo-Amer- 
ican project presented to the Conference of 
the Hague in 1907, attempts were made to 
find a less rigid form which would permit 
the gradual extension of the field of 
arbitration through the medium of the 
inclusion of new questions, the specific 
enumeration of reservations, or the aban- 
donment of exceptions and reservation. 
The various forms which were developed 
and which give greater flexibility to the 
instrument of arbitration were adopted in 
the Protocol of Signature of the Statute 
of the Permanent Court of International 
Justice, in the General Act of Arbitration 
and Conciliation of 1928, and in the Pro- 
tocol of Progressive Arbitration of the 
Inter-American Treaty on Arbitration of 
January 5, 1929. 
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MONG the forces which have shaped 
and modified the diplomatic policy of 

the United States for the past hundred 
years in the Western Hemisphere, the 
Monroe Doctrine stands preeminent. And 
while more has probably been written on 
this phase of our foreign relations than on 
any other, yet the very abundance of liter- 
ature has served largely to confuse rather 
than to clarify the meaning of the pro- 
nouncement. It is the aim of this brief 
article, therefore, to show the distinct and 
separate origin and growth of the Monroe 
Doctrine, its rise to a dominant position in 
our diplomacy, and to indicate the new 
attitude which seems to be developing 
concerning it. 








I 


Conceived in principle by statesmen in 
both North and South America before the 
statement of Monroe, the idea was made 
articulate in 1808 by Thomas Jefferson, 
who in a letter to Governor Claiborne of 
Orleans territory, affirmed that the inter- 
ests of certain Spanish-American countries 
were the same as our own, and that their 
objects and ours must be to exclude all 
European influence from this hemisphere. 
Two years later, Juan Martinez de Rozas 
of Chile expressed a somewhat similar 
view, saying that America should be made 
secure against the plans of Europe. And 
in 1811 the Congress of the United States 
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passed a resolution expressing its opposi- 
tion to the transfer of American territory 
into the hands of any foreign power. 

When, therefore, in 1823 the doctrine 
was promulgated by Secretary of State 
Adams and President Monroe, the ideas 
which it contained were not new. Instead, 
previous concepts were simply crystallized 
into a fixed formula to meet the situation 
as it then existed in Europe. Because of 
Canning’s suggestion that England and the 
United States act jointly in dissuading the 
European states from attempting to re- 
conquer Spain’s lost colonies, it seemed 
expedient and desirable for the United 
States to act alone before Great Britain 
assumed the lead. Thus the doctrine was 
made a part of President Monroe’s annual 
message to Congress, on December 2, 1823. 
In later years another incentive was sug- 
gested for the proclamation; namely, that 
because Monroe’s administration had been 
so colorless, it was considered necessary to 
consummate the doctrine for political rea- 
sons and to furnish a keystone for certain 
diplomatic policies. 


II 


During the century following its pro- 
mulgation, the Monroe Doctrine has been 
alternately praised and condemned; yet it 
has remained decidedly in force and has 
constituted a growing and vigorous factor 
in the international life of the United 
States. In order to meet differing situa- 
tions, corollaries have been added from 
time to time to the original statement; but 
the result has been only to confuse in the 
minds of many persons the aims of the 
Doctrine with those of Pan Americanism 
and Imperialism. To prevent and diminish 
suspicion, and to eliminate growing confu- 
sion, interpretations and explanations have 
been found imperative, and therefore occa- 
sional efforts have been made officially and 
unofficially by the United States govern- 
ment to satisfy national and international 
demands. But it has been only since the 
World War that anything in the way of a 
definition has been attempted, and these 
efforts at best have been very unsatisfac- 
tory. 

The original statement of the Monroe 
Doctrine in 1823 was a particular protest 
against further Russian expansion south- 
ward along the Pacific coast of North 
America, and a general protest against 
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further colonization by Europeans in the 
Western Hemisphere. It was also an an- 
nouncement that any attempt on the part 
of European powers to extend their sys- 
tems of government to this continent 
would be considered as an “unfriendly 
disposition toward the United States.” In 
taking this view the United States had in 
mind the maintenance of the independence 
of the former Spanish colonies. From such 
small beginnings has grown a great diplo- 
matic edifice. 


III 


Within two years the first corollary was 
added to the original document by Secre- 
tary of State Clay when he notified France 
that the United States would oppose the 
occupation of Cuba and Porto Rico “by 
any other European Power than Spain.” 
In 1848, during the Mexican War, a second 
corollary was advanced, when President 
Polk (after Yucatan had appealed to the 
United States and to England and France 
for annexation to one or the other of those 
countries) suggested that the United 
States, if need be, should annex territory 
in the Western Hemisphere in order to 
prevent it from falling into foreign hands. 
In 1870 President Grant added a third 
corollary by declaring that “hereafter no 
territory on this continent shall be re- 
garded as subject to transfer to a European 
Power’—not even from one such power to 
another. Ten years later President Hayes 
expressed the view that the United States 
would not consent to the building and con- 
trol of an inter-oceanic canal on this con- 
tinent by any European Power, because 
such a canal “would be a great ocean 
thoroughfare between the Atlantic and 
Pacific shores, and naturally a part of the 
coast line of the United States.” In 1895 
Secretary of State Richard Olney asserted 
that “today the United States is practi- 
cally sovereign on this continent, and its 
fiat is law upon the subjects to which it 
confines its interposition,” thus clearly 
hinting that if England advanced her 
boundary at the expense of a South Amer- 
ican state, such an act would constitute a 
violation of the Monroe Doctrine. 

Since the opening of the present century 
other corollaries have been added to the 
rapidly growing structure. In 1905 Presi- 
dent Roosevelt made it clear that he con- 
sidered that the Monroe Doctrine gave the 
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United States government the right to ad- 
minister the customs of certain debtor 
states in the Western Hemisphere in order 
that they might be able to pay their inter- 
national obligations and thus do away with 
possible occupation of their territory by 
European Powers to force them to pay 
their debts. It is interesting to note in 
passing that this idea appears to have been 
largely nullified by the publication by the 
State Department, in March, 1930, of a 
memorandum written by J. Reuben Clark, 
later Ambassador to Mexico. In 1912 
Senator Lodge championed a resolution in 
Congress to prevent the acquisition by 
Japan of a military base on Magdalena 
Island, on the ground that it was contrary 
to the principles of the Monroe Doctrine. 
The next year President Wilson protested 
to Colombia that the rights granted to 
Pearson and Company of London might 
make that concern dominant in the polit- 
ical affairs of the South American republic 
and would therefore be a violation of the 
spirit of the Monroe Doctrine. 


IV 


By this time the Doctrine had been ex- 
panded to such an extent that many coun- 
tries began to wish information as to what 
it really meant; and after the World War 
and the formation of the League of Na- 
tions certain Hispanic American states 
attempted to obtain from the United 
States an official statement of the Doc- 
trine. The lead in this movement was taken 
by Salvador, which on February 19, 1920, 
requested such a definition. In reply the 
United States referred that government to 
a speech made by President Wilson on 
June 6, 1916, before the Pan American 
Scientific Conference at Washington. This 
it was declared was the official understand- 
ing of the Doctrine. Such an evasive reply 
pleased no one, particularly since the ad- 
dress alluded to was filled with generalities, 
and instead of defining the doctrine sug- 
gested closer inter-American cooperation to 
maintain American territorial integrity and 
to settle international differences arising 
among the American states. 

Meanwhile the Doctrine continued to 
undergo further change. On April 25, 
1927, President Coolidge, addressing the 
United Press Association in New York 
City, hinted that in the future the United 
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States would pursue a different policy in 
Central America and the West Indies from 
that followed in South America. This was 
taken by many to mean that the Monroe 
Doctrine would be applied with diminish- 
ing force in South America and eventually 
be confined to the Caribbean and Gulf 
region. In November of the same year 
the United States Congress took steps to 
consider the exclusion of all European air 
transportation companies from the Carib- 
bean, and to enlarge the Monroe Doctrine 
to embrace air transportation. 


V 


The expression of the so-called “Coolidge 
Doctrine” led Costa Rica in August, 1928, 
to request an interpretation by the League 
of Nations of the Monroe Doctrine as 
recognized in article XXI of the League 
Covenant. The Council of the League re- 
plied, on September 1, that the article in 
question did not make the Doctrine more 
valid than it had been before, and that 
since the Doctrine had been accepted by 
certain states it was not the League’s duty 
to define it. Perhaps even this unsatisfac- 
tory answer would not have been returned 
had it not been that Chile, Colombia, and 
Cuba threatened to carry the question to 
the Assembly of the League for public dis- 
cussion in case no response was received. 

More recently, on February 6, 1931, 
Secretary of State Stimson offered his in- 
terpretation of the Monroe Doctrine by 
saying that far from being an assertion of 
suzerainty over our sister republics, it was 
an assertion of their individual rights as 
independent nations. The Doctrine de- 
clared to the world that their independence 
was so vital to our own safety that we 
would be willing to fight for it against an 
aggressive Europe. The Monroe Doctrine, 
he asserted, was a declaration of the 
United States versus Europe, not the 
United States versus Hispanic America. 
This statement, however, does not consti- 
tute a definition of the Doctrine, but rather 
a restatement of its aims. Thus the Mon- 
roe Doctrine still remains undefined. 


VI 


Throughout the past hundred years nu- 
merous criticisms have been raised against 
the Doctrine. Briefly they may be stated 
as follows: 1. The Doctrine is unevenly 
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applied; 2. It is no longer necessary since 
the original purpose for which it was de- 
clared has disappeared and most of the 
Hispanic American states are capable of 
taking care of themselves; 3. The enforce- 
ment of the Doctrine has caused ill-feeling 
in Hispanic America and has not insured 
peaceful relations with the United States; 
4. The Doctrine has not protected Hispanic 
America from the United States, and since 
there is no self-denying clause, the United 
States may create protectorates at will; 
5. The Doctrine involves the United States 
in quarrels not its own, and may at any 
time bring the United States into war with 
a European Power, thus making it neces- 
sary for this country to champion a mili- 
taristic policy; 6. Interpretations of the 
Doctrine are continually being made with 
the addition of each new corollary; and 
7. The Doctrine has never been clearly de- 
fined nor sufficiently differentiated from 
the ideas of Pan-Americanism and Im- 
perialism. 

No people are quicker to seize upon 
these criticisms than the Hispanic Ameri- 
cans. It is true that at various times cer- 
tain of the Hispanic American states, 
noticeably Brazil and Uruguay, have felt 
called upon to justify the continued exist- 
ence of the Doctrine, but generally speak- 
ing the Monroe Doctrine is today univer- 
sally opposed in Hispanic America. This 
opposition has led to suggested modifica- 
tions of the Doctrine. In 1920 President 
Baltasar Brum of Uruguay suggested that 
the nations of Hispanic America unite with 
the United States in a general agreement 
to support the original principles of Mon- 
roe, and that a League of American states 
be formed for the purpose. This organiza- 
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tion, he believed, should be based upon an 
“absolute equality of all the associated 
countries,” and its organization “should be 
a logical sequence of the Versailles Treaty 
of Peace.” Other Hispanic American 
statesmen have suggested solutions, but 
they aim either at the abolition of the 
Doctrine or at its “Pan Americanizing” so 
that it may be maintained by continental 
cooperation. Neither of these plans has 
heretofore been acceptable to the United 
States, and it might seem that in the im- 
mediate future, at least, the only change 
which the Doctrine is likely to undergo is 
that of being confined in its application 
exclusively to the Caribbean, and perhaps 
eventually to a still smaller area, where a 
parental chaperonage may be _ thought 
necessary. 

Whether or not this will satisfy national 
and international opinion is a question for 
the future to decide. Certainly the new 
Democratic administration can do no bet- 
ter now in its attempt to establish a “new 
deal” in the international relations of the 
United States than to reexamine the whole 
question of the Monroe Doctrine in the 
light of world difficulties which have so 
acutely developed during these past three 
years. The Doctrine as it is pleases prac- 
tically no one outside of the United States. 
Can such a policy be maintained by a po- 
litical group which advocates a “good 
neighbor” attitude? Can President Roose- 
velt make good the ideal which he ex- 
pressed on April 12, 1933, in his Pan 
American Day address at the Pan Ameri- 
can Union, that the Monroe Doctrine is 
Pan American in nature and is maintained 
for the mutual self defense of the Ameri- 
can republics? 
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HE story is told that Columbus, on his 

fourth and last voyage in the year 1502, 
extricated himself and his companions from 
impending danger of starvation by his 
knowledge of astronomy. The hostile ab- 
origines, accustomed to the ordinary and 
regular appearance of the sun and moon, 
were astounded by a total eclipse of the 
moon which had been predicted by Colum- 
bus. They consequently regarded him as 
a representative of the God of heaven and 
supplied him thereafter with an abundance 
of provisions. So it is that one is prone to 
take particular note of any interruption to 
the normal order of events and to give too 
low an appraisal to the long and uninter- 
rupted continuance of that normal order. 


I 


As in other activities of mankind, so also 
in international relations, the merit that at- 
taches to the years of peace between na- 
tions is apt to be obscured, if not to suffer 
total eclipse, by the reproaches heaped 
upon the relatively infrequent disturbances 
of that peace. Consequently, although we 
may, in agreement with President Roose- 
velt in his Pan American address of April 
12, “regard existing conflicts between four 
of our sister republics as a backward step,” 
we need not be unduly alarmed at this state 
of affairs, for the record of Latin America 
in the matter of conciliation and arbitra- 
tion has been a notable and, in the main, 
singularly consistent one. 

Since the achievement of their independ- 
ence from their metropoles, it is true that 
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there have been many internal disorders in 
the Latin American nations, but these for 
the most part have been due to the “grow- 
ing pains” of the development of constitu- 
tional government and have been more or 
less confined within their respective na- 
tional boundaries. On the other hand, it 
is equally true that, since 1825, there have 
been between the Latin American nations 
only five wars, proper'y speaking: Those 
between Argentina and Brazil (1825-28), 
Colombia and Peru (1828-29), Peru and 
Bolivia and Chile (1837-39), Paraguay 
and the other La Plata states (1865-70), 
and Chile and Peru and Bolivia in the War 
of the Pacific (1879-83). 

Not that there have not been many dif- 
ferences which might have led to many 
other wars! In the matter of boundaries 
alone, there are 29 international boundaries 
between Latin American nations, any one 
of which was a potential source of inter- 
national conflict, because of the great con- 
fusion existing in the early colonial char- 
ters in delimiting these boundaries. And 
yet all of these except six have been settled 
by arbitration or direct negotiation, the 
latest to have been settled in this way being 
that of Guatemala and Honduras, decided 
by a Special Arbitral Tribunal in Washing- 
ton January 23 of this year. 

And so it is that, while we sometimes 
hear the charge made that our sister na- 
tions to the south are a haven for the pro- 
fessional soldier of fortune, the revolution- 
ist and the dictator, where the arts of war 
are more renowned than the blessings of 
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peace, still, if we examine the record care- 
fully, we are astonished at the consistent 
progress made in supplanting war with the 
pacific means of settling international con- 
troversies. 


II 


Is is not my purpose to trace the history 
of the conciliation movement in Latin 
America. It is sufficient here merely to in- 
dicate its early origin and then to skip to 
its modern development. The idea of con- 
ciliation and arbitration among the Latin 
American nations is co-eval with their in- 
dependence and was expressly mentioned 
by the great Simon Bolivar as early as 
1818. The first Pan American congress 
ever held, namely, the Congress of Panama, 
called together by the Liberator, resulted in 
the signing of a treaty of alliance, July 15, 
1826, which provided, among other things, 
for future conferences, for the creation of 
an international court of arbitration and 
for the application of the principle of me- 
diation. By this treaty, the contracting 
parties solemnly obligated and bound 
themselves “to amicably compromise be- 
tween themselves all differences now exist- 
ing or which may arise in the future,” thus 
antedating the Briand-Kellogg Pact for the 
Renunciation of War by over a century. 

While this treaty was not ratified, it will 
endure as the first joint attempt of the 
American nations to decide their conflicts 
by peaceful measures. Since the Con- 
gress of Panama, there have been numerous 
bilateral treaties signed embodying the 
pacific principles of the treaties then signed 
and, beginning with the Pan American 
Conference of 1839-90, a series of periodic 
inter-American conferences have been held 
in various capitals of the Western Hemi- 
sphere, all of which have recorded definite 
progress in the matter of conciliation and 
arbitration. 

Without going too much into detail, men- 
tion should be made of the so-called Gondra 
Treaty signed at the Fifth Pan American 
Conference at Santiago de Chile, May 3, 
1923. It derives its popular name from 
Manuel Gondra, the distinguished Para- 
guayan delegate to that conference. The 


treaty provides that all disputes, which it 
has been impossible to submit to arbitra- 
tion in accordance with existing treaties, 
shall be submitted to a commission of in- 
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quiry for investigation and report. It ex- 
cludes questions already settled by other 
treaties, provided that cases shall be sub- 
mitted in which circumstances render all 
negotiations between the parties impossible 
and where there is imminent danger of 
armed conflict. In order to submit a case 
to investigation and report under the com- 
mission of inquiry treaty, it is not neces- 
sary for both parties to agree to the com- 
mission. 

This treaty has been ratified by alli of 
the 21 American republics with the excep- 
tion of Argentina and Bolivia. One can 
only speculate upon the possibility of avert- 
ing the present difficulties between Bolivia 
and Paraguay, had Bolivia ratified the 
Gondra Treaty. 

The shortcomings of the Gondra Treaty 
are not only the questions which are ex- 
cepted from its jurisdiction, but also the 
further fact that it provided only for in- 
vestigation and report. It failed to make 
provision for the commissions to exercise 
conciliatory functions. ‘This rendered the 
commissions of inquiry impotent to use 
their good offices te bring the parties to a 
dispute into agreement. This omission 
caused many of the delegates to the Inter- 
national Conference of American States on 
Conciliation and Arbitration which met in 
Washington in 1928-29 to feel that the 
Gondra Treaty required amplification. 

Consequently, a General Convention of 
Inter-American Conciliation was signed 
January 5, 1929, providing that the com- 
missions of inquiry under the Gondra 
Treaty shall have conciliatory powers in 
all cases which may have arisen or may 
arise. It also provides that the two perma- 
nent commissions, created by the Gondra 
Treaty and consisting of the three senior 
American diplomatic agents in Montevideo 
and Washington, shall also exercise con- 
ciliatory functions. They may even sit on 
their own initiative when it appears that 
there is a “prospect of disturbance of peace- 
ful relations.” 

One of the principal values of these two 
conciliation treaties is that they provide an 
ample cooling-off period for the parties, so 
that their mature judgment may prevail 
over their emotions. The parties may be 
obliged to wait as long as two years before 
recovering their liberty of action. The ad- 
vantage of the inquiry and conciliation 
commission is that it may be entrusted with 
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delicate questions of a political nature 
without loss of prestige or ultimate liberty 
of action to the parties. While the disad- 
vantage is that the parties to a dispute are 
not bound to accept the recommendations 
of the commission and the question may 
ultimately remain unsettled. However, the 
mere existence of these commissions and 
the possibility of their entering into action 
on their own motion constitute powerful 
motives for the disputant states to settle 
their own disputes by direct negotiation be- 
fore they really become disputes. 

The General Convention of Inter-Amer- 
ican Conciliation has been ratified by 
eleven of the American republics, including 
the United States. Colombia and Peru 
have both ratified the convention, but have 
not deposited their instruments of ratifica- 
tion in accordance with the terms of the 
convention. Therefore the convention is 
not in force between them. One can easily 
conjure up in this case also the possibilities 
of preventing the clash between these two 
nations, had their instruments of ratifica- 
tion been deposited. It should also be 
noted that neither Bolivia nor Paraguay 
have ratified this convention. Had they 
both done so, the probabilities of avoiding 
that controversy would have been greatly 
increased. 

Ill 


So much for conciliation. In the matter 
of arbitration, the Latin American nations 
have been more inclined to bilateral 
treaties. The broadest possible form be- 
tween several pairs of Latin American 
states provides that all disputes, without 
distinguishing the legal from the political, 
shall be submitted to arbitration. This, 
the most numerous type of arbitration 
treaty at present in force in Latin America, 
seems to be the eventual realization of the 
dream of Bolivar. 

While bilateral treaties have formed the 
principal bases for the development of ar- 
bitration in Latin America, for many years 
it has been the aspiration of the American 
States to have a multilateral treaty of oblig- 
atory arbitration as a guaranty of the gen- 
eral peace. All of the Pan American con- 


ferences have given serious attention to the 
subject. Among the concrete results of these 
endeavors was the General Claims Conven- 
tion signed at the Fourth Pan American 
Conference at 


Buenos Aires in 1910. 
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It provided for the submission to the Per- 
manent Court of Arbitration at The Hague, 
unless both parties agreed to constitute a 
special jurisdiction, of all claims for pecu- 
niary loss or damage which could not be 
amicably adjusted through diplomatic chan- 
nels and which were of sufficient importance 
to warrant the expense of arbitration. This 
convention was to remain in force indefi- 
nitely, but could be denounced on two 
years’ notice. It has been ratified by a 
dozen or more states. 

The most notable advance in the matter 
of arbitration among the Latin American 
nations was embodied in the General 
Treaty of Inter-American Arbitration 
signed at Washington, January 5, 1929. 
It provides for the submission to arbitra- 
tion of all differences of an international 
character which have arisen or may arise 
between the parties by virtue of the claim 
of right made by one against the other 
under treaty or otherwise. Certain nations 
in signing made reservations as to questions 
which have their origin in situations ante- 
dating the treaty (for instance, Bolivia and 
Paraguay, who were at the time of signa- 
ture settling a territorial controversy by 
special agreement). Other nations made 
reservations as to matters controlled by in- 
ternational agreements then in force. But 
it was foreseen that the nations making 
reservations might desire to withdraw them 
at some later date. Consequently a Proto- 
col of Progressive Arbitration was signed 
at the same time, making possible the with- 
drawal of reservations by unilateral action. 
This permits the broadening of the scope 
of obligatory arbitration without the neces- 
sity of signing a new treaty. 

The General Treaty has been ratified by 
eleven of the American republics, but 
among those who have failed to do so, un- 
fortunately, are Bolivia and Paraguay and 
Colombia, while Peru, although ratifying, 
has not deposited its instrument of ratifica- 
tion. Here again we can only conjecture 
at the possibilities of the situation, had 
these four nations brought the treaty into 
force between themselves. 


IV 


While, therefore, on the surface a gloomy 
picture may be presented by the two con- 
flicts between Latin American nations, the 
picture is not without its bright side by 
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way of compensation. For instance, the 
Bolivia-Paraguay dispute, in addition to 
bringing into action the Neutral Commis- 
sion of Five American Nations and evok- 
ing the attention of the League of Nations 
and of Pope Pius XI, has led to 2 remark- 
able advance in pacific relations in the 
Americas by an unequivocal declaration 
of denial of the right of conquest. Pro- 
posals for such a denial have had a rather 
lengthy history. It was finally included as 
one of the projects of public international 
law submitted to the Governing Board of 
the Pan American Union in 1924 by the 
American Institute of International Law. 
It provided that: 


In the future territorial acquisitions obtained 
by means of war or under the menace of war or 
in the presence of an armed force, to the detri- 
ment of any American republic, shall not be law- 
ful; and that 

Consequently territorial acquisitions effected in 
the future by these means cannot be invoked as 
conferring title; and that 

Those obtained in the future by such means 
shall be considered null in fact and in law. 


The Governing Board of the Union sent 
this with the other projects to the respec- 
tive Governments of the American states 
for submission to the International Com- 
mission of Jurists created by the Fifth Pan 
American Conference. This commission 
met at Rio de Janeiro in 1927, but, for 
reasons which it is not necessary to con- 
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sider here, unfortunately laid aside without 
prejudice the project quoted above. Hence 
it is doubtful how long a time would have 
been required to secure the adoption of 
this project by the nations of America, had 
not the Bolivia-Paraguay dispute arisen. 
The long continuance of this controversy 
eventually accomplished what perhaps was 
almost unattainable, at least not immedi- 
ately attainable, by diplomatic considera- 
tion upon its merits. On August 3, 1932, 
the representatives of all the American re- 
publics except the two mentioned, “duly 
authorized by their respective Govern- 
ments,” made the declaration to the Gov- 
ernments of Bolivia and Paraguay: 


That they will not recognize any territorial 
arrangement of this controversy which has not 
been obtained by peaceful means nor the validity 
of territorial acquisitions which may be obtained 
through occupation or conquest by force of arms. 


This startling declaration, it is true, may 
have been influenced by the similar declara- 
tion of the United States Government on 
January 7, 1932, in regard to the Manchu- 
rian question, a declaration, by the way, 
endorsed March 11 by the Assembly of the 
League of Nations at a meeting in which 
fifty nations were represented, but the fact 
remains that, having been subscribed to by 
the representatives of nineteen American 
nations upon the authorization of their gov- 
ernments, it is now recorded as a part of 
the rules of international law governing the 
relations of the states of the New World. 
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A payee has long been looked upon 
as a model republic. For the span 
of almost three decades her orderly prog- 
ress has suffered no interruption through 
rebellion or dictatorship. Despite her di- 
minutive size she has played a not unim- 
portant part in world affairs. For long 
periods her representative has occupied a 
post in the Council of the League of Na- 
tions. Her capital, Montevideo, has re- 
peatedly been selected as an appropriate 
place for Hispanic American conferences or 
congresses. The wave of revolutions which 
in 1930 threatened to engulf all of South 
America, and swept away the existing re- 
gimes in Peru, Chile, Argentina and Brazil, 
left Uruguay unscathed. All the more 
amazing, therefore, is the coup d’ état on 
the last day of March by President Gabriel 
Terra and the proclamation of a dictator- 
ship of the traditional Hispanic American 
type. How are we to explain this lamen- 
table backsliding of one of the most progres- 
sive and advanced of the South American 
states? 
I 


It is perhaps not too fantastic to assert 
that Uruguay, politically speaking, has 
fallen a victim to the very excesses of her 
virtues. Since 1917 the country has been 
governed by a unique constitution accord- 
ing to which the executive power is vested 
in the President and in a peculiar body 
known as the National Council of Admin- 
istration. The nine members of this col- 


legiate executive are elected through a sys- 
tem of proportional representation, thus 
according the two great Uruguayan politi- 
cal parties, the so-called Colorados and 
Blancos (or Nationalists), an influence in 
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the government commensurate with their 
importance. In normal times the authority 
of the Council overshadows that of the 
President. Its appointees fill most of the 
important offices and it has under its direct 
supervision the ministries of education, 
public works, industries and (to a large 
extent) finance. But by a significant ex- 
ception the President controls, in addition 
to the ministries of interior and foreign af- 
fairs, the army and the police force of the 
republic. Whatever the demerits of the 
Council it has largely been responsible for 
bringing to an end the seemingly intermi- 
nable cycle of savage civil wars and revolu- 
tions fomented by the Blancos and the 
Colorados in their struggle for power. 

But the collegiate executive, in the shape 
of the National Council, has always been 
opposed by certain powerful political ele-, 
ments. It was originally sponsored by the! 
Colorado party’s belligerent and powerful 
chieftain, José Batlle y Ordofiez, whose 
death in 1929 removed one of the most 
picturesque figures in the South American 
scene. Batlle’s insistence on the collegiate 
executive had split the Colorado party 
wide-open; to the largest of the dissident 
factions, the Riveristas (named after one 
of the heroes of Uruguayan independence), 
the Council was anatahma. As for the 
Blancos or Nationalists, the Council never 
received more than their luke-warm sup- 
port. It has been taxed by its opponents 
with inefficiency, dilatoriness, obstruction- 
ism and excessive concern with partizan 
politics. While these charges harbor a 
kernel of truth, in the opinion of the pres- 
ent writer, who observed the Council in ac- 
tion, they are grossly exaggerated. 
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The influence of Batlle was to be seen not 
only in the creation of the collegiate execu- 
tive but also in the domain of social legisla- 
tion. The great Colorado leader presented 
the curious paradox of a progressive and 
even radical caudillo. Partly as a result of 
his insistent urging Uruguay was turned into 
a great laboratory of social reforms. Among 
these reforms may be mentioned a model 
labor law, old-age insurance, an eight-hour 
day, liberal divorce laws, and the like. But 
Batlle went further. Due largely to his 
influence the Colorado party became the 
exponent of a form of state socialism. 
Eventually the government secured a par- 
tial or complete monopoly of electric light 
and power, state mortgage banks, insurance, 
railroads, etc. These monopolies were 
largely financed by foreign loans and were 
under the control of semi-autonomous 
boards (entes auténomos) whose members 
were appointed by the National Council of 
Administration. To many the state seemed 
to be invading almost every province of 
national life. Such was indeed the utopia 
towards which Batlle had aimed. 


II 


This system of modified state socialism, 
with its vast number of employees and high 
fixed charges—in which pensions figure 
prominently—was necessarily supported in 
part by taxation. Such a burden could be 
easily borne in prosperous times. But with 
the coming of the world depression and the 
catastrophic fall in the price of Uruguay’s 
staple articles of export, came a growing 
agitation for a general overhauling of the 
whole governmental system. Though mo- 
tives of economy were stressed, party ani- 
mus was never absent. One of the most 
vulnerable points of attack was naturally 
the National Council of Administration. 

Though elected by the Colorado Party, 
President Terra has largely disassociated 
himself from the Batlle faction. He had 
apparently become convinced that sweep- 
ing changes were imperative and during the 
early months of the present year he stumped 
the country advocating the reform of the 
constitution by means of a plebiscite. The 
constitution of 1917 made no provision for 
such a procedure. It was opposed not only 
by the Batllistas, of whom Dr. Baltasar 
Brum was the guiding spirit, but also by 
the National Council of Administration, 
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and, it would seem, by a majority of Con- 
gress. 

During the months of February and 
March the tension gradually increased. 
Unemployment was growing; taxes fell 
with crushing force, particularly on private 
industries. Fearful lest the mounting pub- 
lic excitement might lead to an explosion, 
President Terra, late in March, issued a 
number of emergency decrees, such as the 
occupation by armed force of the water- 
works, power houses, penitentiary and jails. 
These decrees, to be legal, needed the sanc- 
tion of Congress; but that body, in an all- 
night session, disapproved them on March 
31, by a vote of 64 to 42. 


III 


Balked by Congress and opposed by the 
Council, President Terra now sprang his 
coup d’état. From his safe point-of-vantage 
of the well guarded headquarters of the fire 
department, he issued orders on March 31 
for the forcible dissolution of Congress and 
for the arrest of the nine members of the 
National Council of Administration. Two 
of the councilors escaped; one, Alfred 
Garcia Morales, hid in the Argentine lega- 
tion, and the other, Dr. Baltasar Brum, took 
refuge in the legation of Spain. It was at 
this juncture that the real tragedy of the 
revolution occurred. Dr. Brum was re- 
garded by many as the outstanding figure 
of contemporary Uruguay. On him the 
mantle of Batlle had fallen. As one of 
leaders of the Batllista wing of the Colo- 
rados he was an ardent supporter of the con- 
stitution and had labored unremittingly for 
the creation of the collegiate executive. As 
private citizen and as Minister of Foreign 
Affairs (1915-1919) and President (1919- 
1923), he showed himself an ardent admirer 
of the United States. He was a warm friend 
of President Wilson and a firm believer 
in Pan-Americanism. And now when he 
saw the political creations to which he had 
devoted the best years of his public career 
crashing about him, he chose to end his 
life. He committed suicide on the porch 
of his own home; his wife, an Argentine, 
stoically carried his body into the house 
where it lay in state. Rather ungraciously 
President Terra refused to permit a state 
funeral. 

Once launched upon his career as dic- 
tator Dr. Terra made short work of the or- 
gans of the former government. Congress 
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and the Council were, as we have seen, sup- 
pressed. A Junta of eight members, con- 
sisting of men known to be favorable to a 
revision of the constitution, was appointed. 
This body was designed to share dictatorial 
power with the President and win popular 
support. The Junta promptly took over 
the ministries formerly dependent on the 
Council, the administration of the entes 
autonomos, and the municipal government 
of Montevideo. All the important local 
officials were removed from office and the 
departments placed under interventors ap- 
pointed by Dr. Terra. The Electoral Tri- 
bunal, which had been partly responsible for 
Uruguay’s excellent reputation for honest 
elections, was dissolved. 

Dictatorships have an evil reputation in 
Uruguay and Dr. Terra is the first to realize 
that his favor may easily warp if his rule 
is unduly prolonged. The date of June 
25th has accordingly been set for the elec- 
tion of the members of the Constituent As- 
sembly. Even during this short interim the 
nation is to enjoy a simulacrum of popular 
government. Dr. Terra has decided that 
the place of Congress is temporarily to be 
taken by a so-called Deliberative Assembly, 
appointed by himself and his Junta. The 
composition of this body has already been 
announced; 46 Blancos or Nationalists, 19 
Batllistas, 24 representatives of the minor 
fractions of the Colorado party, 7 Riveris- 
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tas, 2 members of the Catholic party, mak- 
ing 98 in all. 


IV 


The next few months seem destined to 
witness important changes in the constitu- 
tional life of Uruguay. The acquiescence 
of the majority of Uruguayans in the ac- 
tions of Dr. Terra would seem to indicate 
a wide spread belief that many features of 
the former regime, though exceedingly val- 
uable in their time, are outliving their use- 
fulness. They may also have felt that the 
government as constituted was ill equipped 
to deal with the kind of crisis or emergency 
through which the country was passing. 
While the Constituent Assembly may have 
surprises in store, it is not unreasonable 
to expect that the National Council of Ad- 
ministration, if it survives at all, will be 
shorn of much of its power. By the same 
token the President will probably find his 
faculties largely augmented. A halt will 
be called on the advance of state socialism, 
the number of government employees will 
be sharply reduced, the overgrown system 
of pensions will suffer deflation, the spheres 
of private business and private initiative 
will doubtless increase. In fine the Uruguay 
of the future will probably approximate 
more closely the conventional type of a 
unitary republic. 
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HE recent kaleidoscopic changes in the 

government of Chile seem to be in ac- 
cord with the general political development 
of Latin America. Most of those who 
chance to note the uprisings that accom- 
pany these changes probably dismiss each 
with the comment, “Another South Amer- 
ican revolution.” But such a characteri- 
zation is really unjust to Chile. Its pub- 


licists have always prided themselves on 
the stability of their government, and 
although within the last ten years they 
have on more than one occasion been 





forced to apologize for actual conditions, 
it is a fact that Chile has during the 
greater part of its national history served 
as a model for its more restless neighbors. 
Those who are inclined to interpret events 
there otherwise, lose sight of the decades 
of stability that precede the present trou- 
blous times. 


I 
Centennial years suggest comparisons. 


This tendency would lead us to measure 
the past fifteen years with the correspond- 
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ing period of the preceding century and 
possibly to regard the intervening decades 
as roughly comparable, in social and po- 
litical regularity, to the colonial era. Such 
a method of interpreting the immediate 
past would prove more acceptable to all 
concerned and infinitely fairer to the peo- 
ple of the country itself. 

Chile declared its final separation from 
Spain in February, 1818. This declaration, 
following ten years of revolutionary tur- 
moil, introduced a still longer period of 
political uncertainty. In somewhat similar 
fashion the World War presented that 
country and its neighbors with a series of 
social and economic problems of even 
greater difficulty. In the earlier age its 
leaders had to transform a remote colonial 
dependency, where guidance had been 
slight and public expression carefully re- 
stricted, into a more popular type of rule 
that yet preserved property rights and 
social privileges. At the same time they 
must bring the country into proper relation 
with its neighbors, near and remote. After 
successive experiments with a military au- 
tocracy, a federalized republic, and a lib- 
eralized union they accepted the constitu- 
tional oligarchy devised by the pragmatic 
Diego Portales. This pact, with a few 
substantial changes, was to meet the de- 
mands of the next ninety years. Under the 
frame of government thus established, 
there followed three decades of autocratic 
control marked by few domestic or foreign 
disturbances. By the midcentury, a lit- 
erary group among its younger men devel- 
oped an organism that ultimately took on 
party form and called itself Radical. Its 
purpose, however, was merely to work 
along with other groups toward an ade- 
quate middle class control of government. 
The ensuing period, therefore, was known 
in Chilean history as the Liberal regime, 
although liberalizing principles were but 
sparingly applied to contemporary eco- 
nomic and social problems. In the early 
nineties, Chile went through a Civil War, 
a real war and not a simple uprising. From 
that conflict there emerged what its spon- 
sors were pleased to term the “Democratic 
Republic.” Democracy, however, was not 
conspicuously present, even though a new 
party bearing the Democratic label as- 
sumed its place in the political arena. 
Meanwhile the War of the Pacific had an- 
nexed to the country the northern nitrate 
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provinces, thus increasing its wealth and 
attractive force, but without bringing to its 
masses any corresponding measure of well 
being or of political power. 

Such was the situation in Chile at the 
outbreak of the World War. The events 
of that conflict forced the country into 
closer economic relations with the outside 
world. The same struggle also brought 
into the country many of the factors that 
elsewhere were subverting, overturning, or 
modifying the old social order. The peo- 
ple of Chile at the end of the second 
decade of this century found themselves 
facing the problems of the new era, with 
resources that were becoming increasingly 
inadequate to the situation. The main de- 
pendence of the government for revenues 
lay in the nitrate deserts, areas which also 
offered to the world markets unlimited de- 
posits of copper and of iron ore. With the 
development of the latter, as a result of 
newer methods of production, Chile be- 
came one of the great purveyors of those 
useful metals. At the same time the 
market for its chief product was gradually 
curtailed by the artificial nitrates of Eu- 
rope. 

Such industrialization as had occurred 
in the country had largely benefitted the 
outsider, or occasionally a native capital- 
ist; for the mass of the people, few im- 
provements were brought in and these 
chiefly at alien behest. The country found 
itself with a characteristic product of 
greatly curtailed production, with new 
mineral resources that extracted rather 
than developed the national wealth, and 
with a rising series of social and economic 
problems that demanded the highest skill 
and intelligence on the part of its leaders. 
It was this situation that preceded the po- 
litical and economic unrest of the last 
decade and a half—a period that recalls 
the situation a century before. 


II 


Contemporary Chile, therefore, has been 
led into a new series of national experi- 
ments. Social and economic forces now 
play the part formerly taken by political 
philosophy, but to direct them demands 
the sanity of the practical Portales, com- 
bined with a more thorough training and 
an infinitely broader sympathy. Small 
wonder, therefore, if hitherto her leaders 
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have failed to live up to these manifold 
requirements, especially when acute do- 
mestic problems, arising in part from the 
advent of foreign capital, are further com- 
plicated by the attempts to settle the 
Tacna-Arica dispute with Peru. The suc- 
cess of the authorities in settling this diffi- 
cult diplomatic affair, in the midst of 
intense domestic unrest, gives evidence of 
ability to meet other troublesome ques- 
tions. 

This unrest found an early exponent in 
Don Arturo Alessandri. A man of mixed 
Italian and Chilean descent, he entered 
political life shortly before the close of the 
World War by becoming a senator from 
the nitrate province of Tarapaca. In 1920 
he reached the presidency, after an excit- 
ing campaign that measurably parallels 
those in this country associated with Theo- 
dore Roosevelt and William Jennings 
Bryan and suggests features of our own 
Hayes-Tilden contest. Finally seated in 
that office, he faced a distrustful if not a 
hostile majority in the upper house of the 
Chilean parliament, and counted on a de- 
termined if not united following in the 
lower. Thwarted in some of his first 
measures, he thought of resigning, but was 
persuaded to remain at the head of affairs. 
Gaining control of both houses of Congress 
in 1924, he sought to put into effect some 
of his principles, but the legislative body 
neglected to follow him in his plans for 
constitutional reform and social better- 
ment. When the situation became too 
difficult, a group of military officers started 
a movement that forced him into exile. 
Within a few months, however, another 
military junta invited him back, and the 
country as a whole met him with a gesture 
of combined acclaim and submission. The 
restored executive was able to revise the 
censtitution, and give to the president a 
larger measure of power, and to offer the 
country a modified system that still em- 
phasized security and progressive develop- 
ment. Along with this, a subservient Con- 
gress accepted an advanced social program 
that offered to the people at large a 
measure of participation in their affairs 
that they had never before enjoyed. 

Events, however, had moved too rapidly. 
An appeal to the more conservative ele- 
ments of the country placed in power a 
representative of the old regime, but one 
whose general character gave promise of 
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social betterment. This promise, however, 
could not be realized. The economic situ- 
ation of the country in 1925-26 was 
critical. The controversy over the Tacna- 
Arica affair disturbed all political align- 
ment at home. The demands of classes 
previously dispossessed of power became 
more insistent. Failure to balance the 
budget, or to realize the dreams of the 
reformers, led to general dissatisfaction 
and paved the way late in 1926 for a mili- 
tary autocracy. 


III 


This solution, technically wrought out 
within constitutional limits, was apparently 
accepted by the country at large. Colonel 
Carlos Ibanez, essaying the part of Musso- 
lini, was in 1927 elected president for a 
six-year term. Hopes of stability thus 
excited were strengthened by the avowed 
determination of the new administration to 
cut down expenses and balance the budget. 
These expedients proved to be poor reme- 
dies for national ills. A reorganization of 
government departments, including the 
national railways, seemed, however, to 
promise an honest and capable administra- 
tion. Foreign capital flowed in to stimulate 
roadbuilding, electrify the railroads, im- 
prove harbors, and still further exploit the 
mineral resources. Material prosperity 
promised to go hand in hand with admin- 
istrative efficiency in the upbuilding of the 
country, while better schools were to serve 
the purposes of both and stimulate increas- 
ing interest in social progress. 

Athwart this specious prospect fell the 
depression of 1929, checking the rising 
prosperity of the country, shaking the hold 
of its military dictator and in 1931 forcing 
him from office. The uprising, in which 
the university students took a conspicuous 
part, assured a return to constitutional 
government. This promise seemed more 
than fulfilled, when in November, 1931, 
Juan Esteban Montero, a law professor 
who held the confidence of the country, 
was elected president. 

Within six months the administration 
thus auspiciously begun was overthrown. 
Two chief factors contributed to its mis- 
fortune: (1) the failure either to rehabili- 
tate “Cosach,” the corporation that repre- 
sented the combined nitrate producers, or 
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to proceed against those who were held 
responsible for its creation (the “crowning 
infamy of the Ibanez regime”); and (2) 
the inability to arrest the mounting tide 
of misery that afflicted the entire people. 
For the latter the executive should not, of 
course, be held responsible, but apparently 
he handled the nitrate combine too gin- 
gerly. Furthermore a run on the Bank of 
Chile forced the country in April, 1932, off 
the gold standard. A drastic attempt to 
reduce expenses failed to check the down- 
ward plunge and on June 4 the Montero 
government was overthrown. 


IV 


Then ensued what has been termed the 
“Chilean merry-go-round.” A junta with 
a frankly socialistic program, headed by 
Carlos Davila, newspaper man and former 
ambassador in Washington, took charge of 
affairs. Evidently the new chief was too 
conservative for his associates, especially 
in his proposals respecting ‘Cosach,” for 
within a week he was forced to give up 
office in favor of an Army-Socialist group. 
This combination proving unworkable, he 
was back again in office June 17, only to 
be forced out once more in September, a 
victim to prevailing economic unrest. Nor 
were his opponents more successful and 
early in the following month they in turn 
yielded to the forces of discontent. 
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V 


Destiny once more favored Alessandri, 
the “Lion of Tarapaca.” In the preceding 
April a combination of parties—mostly of 
the left—had returned him to the senate. 
Previously he had disputed with Montero 
for the presidency and had been beaten by 
a substantial majority. The conservative 
voters had not then forgotten his former 
term as president nor forgiven him for the 
turmoil that marked it from start to finish. 
Nor did they forget in October, 1932, but 
in comparison with recent happenings the 
events of that administration seemed rela- 
tively peaceful and its former chief, even 
if an avowed moderate socialist, loomed as 
a tower of strength over his more radical 
rivals. Chile, even in the midst of extreme 
distress, maintained its essential conserva- 
tism. 

The months since Alessandri’s accession 
to the presidency have not been peaceful 
nor has the country gained surcease from 
its sufferings. The election, however, 
proved a real plebiscite and the successful 
candidate stands forth as a leader chas- 
tened by recent adversities and sobered by 
the prospects before him, but facing them, 
we believe, with his usual sympathy, 
energy, and good understanding. Fate has 
permitted him to link his name with that 
of Portales and in the anniversary year of 
that leader’s great pact the country still 
follows his well-ordered example. 











International Documents 











The President’s Message to the Nations 


N THE sixteenth of May, President Franklin 
QO D. Roosevelt wrote to the sovereigns and 
presidents of the nations participating in the 
World Economic Conference and the Disarmament 
Conference—fifty-four in all—the following 
message: 

“A profound hope of the people of my country 
impels me, as the head of their government, to ad- 
dress you and, through you, the people of your 
nation. This hope is that peace may be assured 





through practical measures of disarmament and 
that all of us may carry to victory our common 
struggle against economic chaos. 

“To these ends the nations have called two 
great world conferences. The happiness, the 
prosperity, and the very lives of the men, women 
and children who inhabit the whole world are 
bound up in the decisions which their governments 
will make in the near future. The improvement 
of social conditions, the preservation of individual 
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human rights, and the furtherance of social justice 
are dependent upon these decisions. 

“The World Economic Conference will meet 
soon and must come to its conclusions quickly. 
The world can not await deliberations long drawn 
out. The Conference must establish order in 
place of the present chaos by a stabilization of 
currencies, by freeing the flow of world trade, and 
by international action to raise price levels. It 
must, in short, supplement individual domestic 
programs for economic recovery, by wise and con- 
sidered international action. 

“The Disarmament Conference has labored for 
more than a year and, as yet, has been unable to 
reach satisfactory conclusions. Confused pur- 
poses still clash dangerously. Our duty lies in 
the direction of bringing practical results through 
concerted action based upon the greatest good 
to the greatest number. Before the imperative 
call of this great duty, petty obstacles must be 
swept away and petty aims forgotten. A selfish 
victory is always destined to be an ultimate de- 
feat. The furtherance of durable peace for our 
generation in every part of the world is the only 
goal worthy of our best efforts. 

“Tf we ask what are the reasons for armaments, 
which, in spite of the lessons and tragedies of the 
World War, are today a greater burden on the 
peoples of the earth than ever before, it becomes 
clear that they are two-fold: First, the desire, 
disclosed or hidden, on the part of Governments 
to enlarge their territories at the expense of a 
sister nation. I believe that only a small minority 
of Governments or of peoples harbor such a pur- 
pose. Second, the fear of nations that they will 
be invaded. I believe that the overwhelming 
majority of peoples feel obliged to retain ex- 
cessive armaments because they fear some act of 
aggression against them and not because they 
themselves seek to be aggressors. 

“There is justification for this fear. Modern 
weapons of offense are vastly stronger than mod- 
ern weapons of defense. Frontier forts, trenches, 
wire entanglements, coast defenses—in a word, 
fixed fortifications—are no longer impregnable to 
the attack of war planes, heavy mobile artillery, 
land battleships called tanks, and poison gas. 

“Tf all nations will agree wholly to eliminate 
from possession and use the weapons which make 
possible a successful attack, defenses automatically 
will become impregnable, and the frontiers and 
independence of every nation will become secure. 

“The ultimate objective of the Disarmament 
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Conference must be the complete elimination of 
all offensive weapons. The immediate objective 
is a substantial reduction of some of these weapons 
and the elimination of many others. 

“This Government believes that the program 
for immediate reduction of aggressive weapons, 
now under discussion at Geneva, is but a first 
step toward our ultimate goal. We do not believe 
that the proposed immediate steps go far enough. 
Nevertheless, this Government welcomes the 
measures now proposed and will exert its influence 
toward the attainment of further successive steps 
of disarmament. 

“Stated in the clearest way, there are three 
steps to be agreed upon in the present dis- 
cussions: 

“First, to take, at once, the first definite step 
toward this objective, as broadly outlined in the 
MacDonald Plan. 

“Second, to agree upon time and procedure for 
taking the following steps. 

“Third, to agree that while the first and the 
following steps are being taken, no nation shall 
increase its existing armaments over and above 
the limitations of treaty obligations. 

“But the peace of the world must be assured 
during the whole period of disarmament and I, 
therefore, propose a fourth step concurrent with 
and wholly dependent on the faithful fulfillment 
of these three proposals and subject to existing 
treaty rights: 

“That all the nations of the world should enter 
into a solemn and definite pact of nonaggression: 
That they should solemnly reaffirm the obliga- 
tions they have assumed to limit and reduce their 
armaments, and, provided these obligations are 
faithfully executed by all signatory powers, in- 
dividually agree that they will send no armed 
force of whatsoever nature across their frontiers. 

“Common sense points out that if any strong 
nation refuses to join with genuine sincerity in 
these concerted efforts for political and economic 
peace, the one at Geneva and the other at 
London, progress can be obstructed and ultimately 
blocked. In such event the civilized world, seek- 
ing both forms of peace, will know where the 
responsibility for failure lies. I urge that no 
nation assume such a responsibility, and that all 
the nations joined in these great conferences 
translate their professed policies into action. 
This is the way to political and economic peace. 

“T trust that your government will join in the 
fulfillment of these hopes.” 
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THe ACADEMY OF INTERNATIONAL LAW at The 
Hague, founded with the support of the Carnegie 
Endowment for International Peace, will open its 
eleventh session July 3, 1933. As heretofore, the 
session will be divided into two terms of equal 
length, each a unit in itself, with the same number 
of courses and lectures. The total number of lec- 
tures or lessons on the program is 148, to be deliv- 
ered by twenty-six specialists from fifteen different 
nationalities. 


Tue UNIFICATION BILL, which brought all the 
German federal states under the rule of the 
Reichsstatthalter (Reich Governors) directly re- 
sponsible to Herr Hitler, was promulgated on April 
8. By general consent this marked the end of 
German federalism and ieft a Germany from Lake 
Constance to the Baltic and from the North Sea 
to the Silesian hills under the control of the new 
Chancellor. 


Four INTERESTING reports have recently been 
issued by the Carnegie Endowment for Interna- 
tional Peace: The Secretary’s report, reviewing 
briefly the world situation as to peace and war 
and giving facts about the general work of the En- 
dowment for 1932; the Division on International 
Law, reporting its publications, its fellowships for 
teachers, its aid to the Hague Academy and other 
projects for the development of International 
Law; the Division of Education, reporting visits of 
professors, assistance to organizations here and 
abroad, help to libraries, especially to the catalog- 
ing of books and manuscripts in the Vatican 
Library; and the Division of Economics and His- 
tory, reporting the completion of its publications 
on the World War and its results in various 
countries. 


GRoOwING OvuT of the experience of various or- 
ganizations at Geneva interested in Disarmament, 
an informal conference plan was developed in July, 
1932, which is now known as the International 
Consultative Group. Mr. Malcolm W. Davis is 
chairman of the group, which holds regular weekly 
meetings. Representatives of the Disarmament 
committees of various organizations meet in these 
consultations. The Interparliamentary Union is 
represented by an observer. 
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Str Rosert Horne, speaking in the British House 
of Commons, May 9, made an interesting sugges- 
tion regarding the payment of the British debt to 
the United States. The Indian Government, he 
said, has in its treasury 400,000,000 ounces of silver 
and could advantageously part with 300,000,000 
ounces. He suggested that the British Government 
buy that silver for sterling and transfer it to the 
United States in payment of the debt. It would 
be a great relief to England to pay in silver, and 
it would be a great benefit to India to sell her 
silver on those terms. 


Peru, on May 24, definitely accepted the 
League of Nations’ plan to settle her unofficial war 
with Colombia over the Leticia territory. Colom- 
bia had accepted the program two weeks pre- 
viously. The plan calls for immediate evacuation 
of Leticia by Peruvian troops, and pending final 
settlement places the disputed territory under a 
League commission. The president of this com- 
mission will be Sefor Armando Mencia, Cuban 
member of the legal section of the League. A 
citizen of the United States, one of Brazil and of 
some European state will complete the group 
which will proceed to Leticia. 


THE TEXT of a unilateral declaration which the 
United States is prepared to make as its special 
contribution to the disarmament conference was 
presented May 24 by Mr. Norman Davis, head 
of the American delegation. In addition to an 
agreement to consult with other nations in case 
of a threat to world peace, the declaration asserts 
that the Government of the United States will 
undertake to refrain from any action and to with- 
hold protection from its citizens if engaged in ac- 
tivities which would tend to defeat collective effort 
which states in consultation might have decided 
upon against an aggressor. 


THE NOVEL post of Delegate-at-Large with 
Ambassadorial rank has been created for Mr. 
Norman Davis, who is delegate of the United 
States to the Disarmament Conference. The 
London Times, in commenting approvingly on this 
appointment, says: “The American Government 
have so ingeniously applied old and modern pre- 
cedents to current conditions as virtually to create 
a new type of diplomatist.” 


Tue Leacue or Nations, which has kept prac- 
tically all its money reserves, totaling $5,000,000, 
in dollars, has sustained through the fall of the 
dollar a paper loss of nearly $1,000,000, and has 
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had to exchange a part of this reserve at a loss of 
from 15 to 20 per cent. In making out the new 
budget, already difficult to balance, the super- 
visory committee has authorized cuts, including a 
50 per cent reduction in the information section of 
the League. 


THE INTERNATIONAL CONVENTION for the limita- 
tion of the manufacture and distribution of nar- 
cotic drugs, signed July 1, 1931, had received 
April 10, twenty-nine ratifications and accord- 


ingly comes into force, for signatory states, July 
10, 1933. 


Proressor Mantey O. Hupson, of the Harvard 
law school, has been appointed United States 
member of the Permanent Court of Aribitration at 
The Hague, to fill a vacancy caused by the death 
of Robert E. Olds. The appointment is for a 
term of six years. 


Tar SHAN, a sacred mountain near the home of 
Confucius in Shantung, was once a thing of beauty 
of which Chinese poets delighted to sing. After 
centuries of neglect, the slopes of Tai Shan are now 
being reforested with cedars and improved with an 
irrigation system, all work on which is being done 
by natives of the district. Some 500,000 pilgrims, 
it is said, visit the sacred mountain annually. 


THE FIFTEENTH international Red Cross con- 
ference is scheduled to meet in Tokyo, Japan, in 
October next year. 


THE PROBLEM of road and rail improvement is 
characterized by Lord Willingdon, Viceroy of 
India, as “one of civilization’s growing pains.” 
The occasion was the opening of the Road and 
Rail Conference at Simla, India, April 24, at which 
sixty delegates were present to discuss develop- 
ment of traffic communications in India. 


A Bust of the Abbé de Saint-Pierre, executed by 
a sculptor of Cherbourg, was unveiled at his birth- 
place, Saint-Pierre Eglise near Cherbourg, on 
April 17. Born February 13, 1658, Saint-Pierre 
was all his life interested in social and political 
reform. Many of his ideas are now in operation. 
It was, however, his “Projet de Paix-Perpetuelle” 
for which he was most famous and best remem- 
bered. It was a scheme for a European alliance 
based on arbitration and international armed force. 
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PRESIDENT IGNAcy Moscicki of Poland was re- 
elected in May for a second term of seven years. 
Mr. Moéscicki’s two sons are in the Polish diplo- 
matic service; one, Michel MoéScicki is chargé 
d’affaires in Vienna; another, Joseph Modscicki, is 
secretary to the Polish legation in Washington. 


AIR TRAVEL increased last year at the air port of 
Le Bourget, France, in spite of the depression. 
Seventy thousand passengers, an increase of about 
twenty thousand, was reported. Sixty per cent of 
these were in the London-Paris service. 


REsTING on 226 arches, a new brick and stone 
bridge, connecting Venice with the mainland, was 
opened April 25. It runs parallel to the old rail- 
way bridge built by Austria in the middle of the 
last century. The new bridge is a highway designed 
for motor traffic, trolley buses and foot travel. 


A PROJECTED bridge spanning the Danube be- 
tween Rumania and Yugoslavia will allow direct 
railway contact between Odessa, on the Black 
Sea, and ports on the Adriatic and Aegean seas. 
The lines crossing here will constitute the first real 
trans-Balkan railway. 


THe Yucostav MINISTER OF COMMUNICATIONS 
announces plans for the immediate construction of 
three main arterial asphalt roads radiating from 
the capital, Belgrade, to Zagreb, Subotica, and 
Panchevo. 


The Belgrade Chamber of Commerce has 
bought 80,500 apple seedling trees from the United 
States for grafting purposes, and is distributing 
them throughout Yugoslavia. The apple shoots 
originate from California, Oregon, and elsewhere; 
and experiments are being made by the Ministry 
of Agriculture to discover which variety is most 
suitable for Yugoslav cultivation. 


MippLesury COLLEGE, VERMONT, still announces 
in its annual catalog The Deacon Boardman Peace 
Prize of $30, offered each year to the member of 
the junior class who writes the best essay on 
peaceful methods of settling international dis- 
putes. 
society, organized in 1837, an auxiliary to The 


This was first offered when an early peace 


American Peace Society, was flourishing at Middle- 
bury College. The Boardman prize was reported 
in the Advocate of Peace for April, 1860. 


On Marcu 27 the Japanese government commu- 
nicated to the Secretary-General of the League of 
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Nations its decision to withdraw from member- 
ship in the League. On the same date it published 
in Japan an explanation of the reasons for this 
withdrawal. 


THE TOwN of Ssupingkai in Manchuria has, 
with the coming of railways, started into sudden 
growth. Located halfway between Changchun 
and Mukden, this ancient market center for the 
rich agricultural and pastoral region to the west 
has become a boom town. It is already the larg- 
est Japanese municipal center in Manchuria and is 
destined, thinks a writer in the Japan Times, to 
become the “Chicago of Manchoukuo.” 


THE TIME of the trip scheduled for the Graf 
Zeppelin on its trip from Freidrichshafen, Ger- 
many, to Pernambuco, Brazil, is now only three 
and one-half to four days. 


(Continued on page 124) 








Book Reviews 





Tue A BC or War Dests, by Frank H. Simonds. 
Pp. 66. Harper & Brothers, New York. 1933. 
Price, $1. 


The best recent book we know on the War 
Debts, for thorough study and reference, is the 
Brookings Institution publication, “War Debts and 
World Prosperity,” by Moulton and Pasvolsky. 
For the reader, however, who needs to have his 
information in pungent doses, to be quickly as- 
similated, this little hand book serves a special 
purpose. 

The sub-title indicates why the general public 
needs such a concise résumé of the subject. It 
reads, “and the Seven Popular Delusions About 
Them.” One by one, then, in rapid journalistic 
style, Mr. Simonds considers, How the debts were 
made. How they were settled. Were we ever will- 
ing to be paid? Did we ever get a cent? Can we 
trade them in? Did they deceive us? Cancellation 
or default? He comes to the conclusion that the 
war debts are dead, destroyed at the same time 
and in the same fashion as the soldiers who per- 
ished in the great struggle. But popular clamor 
from a people too literal-minded and too ill- 
informed to see the real situation creates a political 
demand upon Congress and the President, which, 
in a democracy, cannot be ignored. What to do? 
The only solution, thinks Simonds, is for President 
Roosevelt to persuade Congress to allow another 
moratorium, with this distinct difference from the 
Hoover moratorium, that it is not to strengthen 
the current illusion that the debts will eventually 
be paid, but that it may allow the public mind 
time to catch up with reality. 
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Incidentally, we might add, that popular books 
such as this on the subject, so pithy and easy to 
read, should be a great aid to the public in the 
process of “catching up.” 


Curtna’s Foreicn RExations, 1917-1931, by Robert 
T. Pollard. Pp. 408 and index. Macmillan, 
N. Y., 1933. Price, $3.50. 


Here is an attempt to deal impartially and yet in 
a sympathetic spirit with China’s struggle for the 
revision of unequal treaties. The period covered 
began at the time of the World War, and the book 
opens with a chapter on China’s part in that war. 
Then comes the story of her disappointments, first 
at Paris and then in Washington, while at home 
she was continually distracted with civil dissensions 
and with her domestic discontent fanned into blaze 
by Soviet Russia. 

“Quite unwittingly,” says Mr. Pollard, “the 
Powers themselves had by their blunders contrib- 
uted not a little to the growth of nationalistic feel- 
ing among the Chinese.” These same nationalists, 
however, have by methods many and sometimes 
devious, caused foreign powers to recognize China’s 
equality in the family of nations. One great step 
was made when in 1926 China ceased to deal with 
treaty powers as a unit but conducted negotiations 
with them individually. In this way much head- 
way has been gained toward tariff autonomy and 
conditional abandonment of extraterritoriality. 

It is a fact noteworthy to westerners that Dr. 
Yen, Dr. Koo, Mr. Chen and Dr. Wang, the men 
who bore the brunt of the foreign diplomatic 
struggle during this period, had all been educated 
in western universities. 


V. K. Wetitncton Koo’s Foreicn Potricy, Some 
SELECTED DocuMENtTs, compiled by Wunsz King. 
Pp. 282. Kelly Walsh, Shanghai, China, 1931. 


The foreign policy of China ever since the World 
War has been and still is largely occupied with the 
recovery of lost rights and with a defense of China’s 
sovereignty over her own territory. The seven 
documents here translated are, four of them claims 
made by Mr. Koo in behalf of China at the Paris 
Peace Conference, 1918-19; one presented to the 
Washington Conference on Limitation of Arma- 
ments, 1922; one presented to the British minister 
at Peking, 1926; and one explaining the termina- 
tion of the Sino-Belgian treaty of 1865, in Novem- 
ber, 1926, 

There are further “Annexures” consisting of 
documents, notes and telegrams regarding Shan- 
tung, Japan’s twenty-one demands, railroads in 
Manchuria and Mongolia (none later than 1918), 
and notes exchanged with Belgium regarding the 
termination of the treaty of 1865. 

The second half of the book, entirely in Chinese, 
contains the introduction by Mr. King, which Mr. 
Koo refers to rather deprecatingly in his modest 
preface. We wish that it had been given also in 
English, because Mr. King, educated largely in 
American universities, has been for many years 
associated with Mr. Wellington Koo in the foreign 
service of China. His observations would be valu- 
able. 
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The title of the book is, we confess, rather mis- 
leading. We look for some appraisal of Mr. Koo’s 
services to his country, and, too, for at least a 
skeleton list of dates and events in which he has 
figured. The book as it stands is merely a list of 
documents for reference, few in number, important 
indeed, but recording negotiations some time before 
the crisis now on in the Far East. 


MancHouKvuo; Cuitp or Conrtict, by K. K. 
Kawakami. Pp. 305 and index. Macmillan, 
N. Y., 1933. Price, $2. 


Mr. Kawakami, whose recent book, “Japan 
speaks on the Sino-Japanese Crisis,” was reviewed 
in Wortp Arrairs for December, 1932, continues 
his comment in this volume. The introduction, 
written as lately as March 10, 1933, contains an 
outspoken statement as to Japan’s relations to the 
League of Nations in the matter of the Manchuria 
investigation. With his country’s withdrawal from 
the League, Mr. Kawakami revels in saying just 
what he thinks of that body. The lid is completely 
off, and the acrimonious tenor of this fluent writer’s 
remarks reveal the force of the feelings which have 
hitherto been somewhat repressed. 

He speaks with temperance, even respect, of the 
Lytton commission, though he suggests that its 
questions were often asked of the wrong persons. 
When it comes to the League Committees of Nine- 
teen, however, and the Assembly and Council of 
the League, he says they constituted a “packed 
jury,” which ignored even the main recommenda- 
tions of the Lytton Commission report. The 
League, Mr. Kawakami has long thought to be 
primarily a European institution, incapable of 
judging oriental affairs. He expects his country 
will now do as America does—cooperate with the 
League in humanitarian and other enterprises, but 
take no active part as a member. The Introduc- 
tion is forceful and sharp, but not venomous. 

The body of the book is made up of articles, 
some of which have appeared in magazines, but all 
recently written. He tells the story from the Jap- 
anese angle of the gathering of the storm in Man- 
churia, and declares that the acts of Japan were 
truly defensive. He compares recent events in the 
Orient with events during and since the Spanish- 
American war in this hemisphere. He gives some- 
thing of the history of Manchuria; of her Chief 
Executive, once hereditary Manchu ruler of China, 
Henry Pu-Yi, and brief sketches of key men now 
in government positions in Manchoukuo. He ex- 
plains the origin of the new state’s slogan, “Wang- 
tao,” or the “Way of the King,” which he trans- 
lates, “government by fellow feeling.” He thinks 
that, wedded to modern knowledge and technique, 
to be supplied, of course, by Japan, Wang-tao may 
yet bring peace, order and happiness out of the 
land of banditry and official “squeeze.” 

Mr. Kawakami goes into the quality of the 
Manchu rule in China, its dethronement, the close- 
hess in sympathy of Outer Mongolia with Man- 
churia, the menace of red Moscow, the iniquities 
rife in China and the bettered conditions already 
apparent in Manchoukuo. 

An accomplished journalist, writing in flawless 
English, Mr. Kawakami has here a book, not only 
spirited and informative, but extraordinarily con- 
vincing as to the morality of Japan’s course. 
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Force IN Peace, by Albert E. Hindmarsh. Pp. 
242 and index. Harvard University Press, 1933. 
Price, $2.50. 


Recent events in the Far East, and the Chaco 
and Leticia clashes in South America have force- 
fully impressed the public with the general inade- 
quacy of present world organization. Men will 
differ as to whether the organizations we now 
have are wrongly constructed or whether there 
has not yet been time to allow a healthy inter- 
national life to develop. At all events the vexed 
question of “sanctions” is again to the fore, and 
it is this topic which Dr. Hindmarsh principally 
stresses. 

The book also reviews all sorts of measures 
short of war, which may serve to further the 
observance of international amenities. It runs 
over these processes with the ideal in mind of a 
peace system which may cover all the range of 
disputes which would once have led to war. 

Well documented in footnotes, the book is also 
readable. Particularly good use is made of the 
history of private self-help in the past, letters of 
marque and reprisal which were once legal excuse 
for private execution of justice between persons. 
Some such custom of self-help appears to be the 
present method of states. Indeed the author 
quotes Thomas Raeburn White as saying that 
nations today are in much the same situation as 
were private persons in the latter half of the 
twelfth century. Obviously the mechanism for 
substituting a more equitable and impersonal jus- 
tice must soon grow up, and much more swiftly, 
let us hope, than did the laws which superseded 
the custom of private reprisals. 

After the historical survey comes an objectively 
written section on coercion and the League of 
Nations. It is pointed out that almost in spite 
of themselves nations have been driven by post- 
war problems to frequent international conference 
and even to common action. Many such prob- 
lems are already successfully solved. There re- 
main, however, at least three major questions, no 
one of which can be settled alone, but which must 
march to solution together. Insistence upon real- 
izing one without practical steps for the others 
will, thinks Dr. Hindmarsh, delay any progress. 
The three are, strengthening of international law, 
acceptance of the principle of obligatory arbitra- 
tion, and provision for international enforcement 
of law. Under these heads disarmament, security, 
commerce and economics will fall into place and 
find natural solution, and in no other way can 
any one of them be solved. 

The definition of aggression, not in the author’s 
opinion a very difficult matter, becomes important 
in relation to international sanctions. 

The conclusion is that either the Pact of Paris 
must be implemented or the League of Nations 
must be supported by all large states. A third 
way might be for some new system of international 
cooperation to grow up and be itself suitably 
armed with enforcing sanctions. In any case, 
states the author, international law and interna- 
tional force must be substituted for national self- 
help. 

Such a course may prove the necessary next 
step but let no one assume that it will surely elim- 









inate all war. The most that can, we think, be 
said for it is that wars might be less frequent, 
but probably on a larger scale. 


ENGLIsH PuBLic FINANCE, 1558-1641, by Frederick 
Century Co., 


C. Dietz. 
N. Y., 1932. 


Whether one is interested in finance or consti- 
tutional history he will find this book, sponsored 
by the American Historical Association, enjoyable. 
It will seem curious to one who has read only politi- 
cal history to find that problems of public finance 
were, even in the days of the Tudors and Stuarts, 
matters of imperative importance. Indeed they 
were not unlike kindred problems today. 

The book is phrased with pleasing directness and 
not without a sense of drama. We see that con- 
stitutional development was affected by fiscal situ- 
ations, wars, of course also; and several person- 
alities, not prominently figured in ordinary his- 
tories, emerge as personages when they have to 
do with the British treasury. 

The second part of the book deals with special 
historical studies in revenue and expenditure. 
One’s interest roams from customs, land revenues 
and expenditures, household costs, expenses for the 
Court, the army and navy, to subsidies to the low 
countries and to the King of France. Hawkins, 
Drake, Raleigh and others, better known in roman- 
tic tales, become figures in this sternly realistic nar- 
rative. We see them in new lights. The past 
comes to life in such a book, because the problems 
are so like those of today. Perhaps, to the dis- 
cerning, there will be suggestions for today’s 
solutions. 


Pp. 459 and index. 


A TREATISE ON THE STATE, by Leonidas Pitamic. 
Pp. 294 and index. J. H. Furst Co., Baltimore, 
Md., 1933. Price, $2. 


The first edition of this book was published some 
years ago in the Slovene language while Mr. 
Pitamic was professor of International Law in the 
University of Ljubljana, Yugoslavia. After he 
became diplomatic representative of Yugoslavia 
to the United States the author fully revised his 
book, bringing it up to date and inserting studies 
of particular states. In this way the United States 
is used as an example in most of the sections where 
a comparative view of modern states will serve to 
illustrate the ideas underlying national laws and 
organization. 

“Tt was not the author’s aim,” says the preface, 
“to solve any political problem, but only to show 
what the problems are and what solutions have 
been offered up to now.” 

Those interested in the bases upon which inter- 
national peace may be built will find good reading 
in the section of Fart I headed, “The State and 
International Law”; also in Part II, section 3, 
which deals with the ideas of federated states and 
the forms of representative government. 

There is always freshness to the American reader, 
who sees his institutions viewed by a foreign 
writer, and seen in comparison with the forms 
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more immediately familiar to that author. Mr. 
Pitamic, needless to say, is fully qualified to offer 
such a constructive study of our political institu- 
tions. 


Tue Rise oF AMERICAN CIVILIZATION, by Charles 
A. Beard and Mary R. Beard. Pp. 837 and in- 
dex. Macmillan, N. Y., 1933. Price, $3.50. 


The book, which was originally published in two 
volumes in 1927, has been brought up to date by 
the authors and put out in one volume. The 
new portions of the narrative are carried on in 
the same broad fashion as the earlier work, which 
we reviewed in March 1928. 

Like “Green’s Short History of the English Peo- 
ple,” pioneer in this type of history, the story 
follows the flow of social and political trends 
rather than the biography of rulers and the list 
of wars. The economic thread, in this case, is 
the cord which strings the pictures together, with 
the captions “The Agricultural Era” and “The 
Industrial Era.” The woman movement and the 
labor movement are carefully outlined, matters 
in which Mrs. Beard is particularly well versed. 
Literary and art movements, humanitarian and 
scientific developments all have place in the his- 
tory. 

The final chapter seems to bring the Industrial 
Era to a close. What, one queries, will be the 
caption for the next era in the progress of Ameri- 
can civilization ? 


THe AMERICAN YEAR Book, RECORD OF THE YEAR 
1932, by Albert Bushnell Hart. Pp. 922 and in- 
dex. American Year Book Corp., N. Y., 1932. 
Price, $7.50. 


Another year of events important to this coun- 
try is here recorded and given to us between two 
covers. The work of summarizing has been con- 
ducted as usual by a board representative of 
some forty-five learned societies. The articles are 
written by experts in their field, and with as little 
comment as possible. They are in most cases as 
readable as a good magazine article. 

Finance, taxes, industry, agriculture and eco- 
nomics in general, take up, naturally, this year, 
a considerable portion of the book. Political 
events, however, with statistics of the presidential 
election are also presented. Social conditions and 
aims cover other important fields of national rec- 
ord. But perhaps the section of most value to 
readers of this magazine is Division II of Part I, 
which deals with the United States in relation to 
international affairs. Here we have not only the 
foreign service personnel, but the treaties, relatively 
few in number, for the year; articles on our policy 
in relation to the Sino-Japanese imbroglio, toward 
the League of Nations, disarmament and Latin 
America. Professor Graham H. Stuart has an 
article on Latin American relations. 

In fact one has only to turn to the field of 
activity in which one has special interest to find 
a number of brief, pungent articles reviewing the 
year’s accomplishment in that domain. 
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BOOKS RECEIVED 


Lorp JEFFERY AMHERST, by J. C. Long. Pp. 357 
and index. Macmillan, N. Y., 1933. Price, $4. 


Tue VERDICT OF THE LEAGUE. COLOMBIA AND 
Perv aT Leticia. Introduction by Manley O. 
Hudson. Pp. 88 and index. World Peace Foun- 


dation, Boston, 1933. Price, $1. 
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THE PROGRAM FOR THE WORLD EcONOMIC CONFER- 
ENCE. EXPERTS’ AGENDA AND OTHER DOCUMENTS. 
Introduction by James W. Angell. Pp. 93 and 
index. World Peace Foundation, Boston, 1933. 
Price, $1. 


CONTEMPORARY ROUMANIA AND HER PROBLEMS, 
by J. S. Roucek. Pp. 411 and index. Stanford 
University Press, 1932. Price, $4. 


American Peace Society 
One-Hundredth-Fifth Annual Meeting 
of the Board of Directors 
May 26, 1933 


(Minutes of the Meeting) 


HE One-Hundredth-Fifth Annual Meet- 

ing of the Board of Directors of the 
American Peace Society was held at the 
headquarters of the Society, 734 Jackson 
Place, Washington, D. C., at 3:30 p. m., 
May 26, 1933, President John J. Esch pre- 
siding. 

It was voted that the minutes of the One- 
Hundredth-Fourth annual meeting of the 
Board of Directors be approved. 

It was voted that the Secretary advise 
the Trust Department of the National 
Metropolitan Bank of Washington to take 
every proper step to the end that Miss 
Elmina Titus receive the money due to her 
as interest upon the Trust Fund estab- 
lished by her for the American Peace So- 
ciety. 

Communications from absent members 
of the Board and of the National Advisory 
Council were read as follows to wit: Clay 
H. Hollister, W. S. Corby, George F. Mil- 
ton, John E. Edgerton, Louis J. Taber, 
Charles L. Hyde, George W. White, Lloyd 
B. Wilson, Robert H. Foerderer, William 
Wheeler Coleman, Arthur D. Baldwin, 
Daniel C. Roper, Thomas E. Green, Jay T. 
Stocking, Philip Marshall Brown, Thomas 
H. Healy, George Otis Smith, Paul V. 
McNutt. 


Report of the President 


To the Board of Directors of the American 
Peace Society : 


Dear Sirs: 


Pursuant to the Constitution, your Presi- 
dent submits the following observations 
relative to the work of the American Peace 
Society for the year ending April 30, 1933. 

In common with practically all of the 
enterprises of the world, your Society has 
experienced during the year the effects of 
accumulative deflation. At the end of the 
year, seventy-four members of the Society 
were in arrears to the amount of $575; ten 
contributors to the amount of $825; and 
eleven whose signed pledges to contribute 
to the Society remain in our files were in 
arrears to the amount of $1,320. The 
amount of $200, due from the Walter Pen- 
field estate, remains unpaid for the reason 
that the executors are waiting for a return 
to more reasonable prices for securities in- 
cluded in the estate. Our salary item has 
been reduced by over 40%; our total ex- 
penditures by over 60%. 





The Permanent Peace Fund 


Under date of May 10, our Society re- 
ceived from Thomas H. Russell, Esquire, 
Treasurer of the Permanent Peace Fund, a 
letter and report as follows: 


Dear Mr. CALL: 

We held our Annual Meeting of the Trustees of 
the Permanent Peace Fund today. I regret to say 
that the income from real estate was offset by an 
increase in taxes, and more dividend cuts and 
omission of dividends by railroads and other se- 
curities have reduced the net income this year to 
$3,589.13. 

During the last fiscal year we have sent $1,550 
to your Society. I enclose herewith check for the 
balance of $2,039.13 as voted by the Trustees. 

Let us again trust that things may shape up 
better for us all during the coming twelve months. 
Will you kindly return a receipt for our files? 

Very truly yours. 
Tuomas H. RUvsseELL, 
Treasurer. 


To THE AMERICAN PEACE SOCIETY: 


The Treasurer of the Trustees of the Permanent 
Peace Fund submits the following annual report 
for the period May 1, 1932, to May 1, 1933: 
Gross income received by the Trustees 

from real estate, bonds, stocks and all 

investments . 

Gross expenses paid for repairs and taxes 
on real estate, water rates, salary of 
bookkeeper and agents, use of tele- 
phone, office rent, supplies, stationery, 
safe deposit box, insurance, services of 
trustees attending meetings and ex- 
penses, and entry fee on suits brought 
ee ee eee 


$6,642.88 


3,053.75 


Net income from the fund for the year. .$3,589.13 
Paid American Peace Society on account, 
as follows: 
1932, Nov. 5 
1933, Feb. 28 


. 800.00 1,550.00 


Balance of income on hand $2,039.13 
Check herewith to the order of the American 
Peace Society for the balance of net income 
$2,039.12 as per vote of Trustees. 
Respectfully submitted, 
Tuomas H. RUSSELL, 
Treasurer. 


The unusual decline in membership dues, 
contributions, and income from the Perma- 
nent Peace Fund left the Society at the end 
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of the year with a net income for that pe- 
riod of only $7,127.53; and with net ex- 
penditures, including grants to the Ameri- 
can Conference on International Justice of 
$10,933.11. Our net cash assets as of April 
30, 1933—Petty Cash .78; Checking ac- 
count $528.58; Savings account $569.50: 
less accrued expenses to the Secretary of 
$9.85—were $1,089.01. At the present 
moment the Society’s cash assets are 
$2,129.85, plus bills receivable $2,920, total 
$5,049.85, against which there remain bills 
unpaid to the amount of $824.17. 

It was in the light of this situation, fore- 
seen as long ago as 1929, that the Secretary 
has, according to the interpretation of the 
Board of Directors, May 2, 1930, continued 
to contribute for each of the last four years 
$2,200; during which time, the Librarian 
has contributed her services not only as 
Librarian but as book reviewer without 
charge to the Society; the total contribu- 
tions from Dr. and Mrs. Call for the four 
years amounting at a minimum to approxi- 
mately $11,600. 

It is in the light of these facts that your 
officers have agreed upon a budget for the 
year 1933-34 of $9,000, including the sal- 
aries of the Secretary and Editor, of one 
office secretary, the printing of the maga- 
zine, and the items of accounting, insur- 
ance, office rent, telephone and telegraph, 
postage, taxes, office supplies and miscel- 
laneous. 

It is believed that the income from the 
Permanent Peace Fund will be larger next 
year, and that other items on the income 
side can, by diligence, be increased. Your 
President, therefore, recommends the adop- 
tion of $9,000 as the budget for the year 
1933-34. 

Your President is pleased to report the 
acceptance during the year by Colonel U. S. 
Grant 3d, of his election by the Executive 
Committee as Treasurer of the Society, and 
recommends his re-election for the ensuing 
year. 

Your President nominates for members 
of the Executive Committee the following 
persons: Dr. Thomas E. Green, Henry C. 
Morris, George M. Morris, George W. 
White, Lester H. Woolsey, Henry A. Wil- 
lard, 2d, Thomas H. Healy, Thomas C. 
Cochran, Rev. Russell J. Clinchy, E. A. 
Brand, Philip Marshall Brown. 

It is well to record that through the cour- 
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tesy of Colonel Grant there is now a beauti- 
ful tree in LaFayette Park, in plain sight 
of the White House, with a brass tablet con- 
taining the following inscription: “Ameri- 
can Elm—Dedicated to International Jus- 
tice—by the American Conference in Wash- 
ington, D. C., Under the auspices of the 
American Peace Society, May 4, 1932.” 

At the Annual Meeting, May 9, 1932, it 
was voted, upon the motion of Mr. Talia- 
ferro, seconded by Mr. George M. Morris, 
that the name of the Society’s magazine 
should henceforth read as follows: World 
Affairs, Continuing the Advocate of Peace 
Through Justice. All members of the 
American Peace Society evidently feel that 
this change was wise, and realize that the 
quality of the magazine has during the 
year gradually improved. The introduction 
of the Department of Latin American Af- 
fairs has met with most encouraging re- 
sponse. For the Society’s records, I am 
pleased to quote the following letter from 
a distinguished member of the Supreme 
Court of the United States: 

“T thank you for your letter of the fourth 
and for the March number of “World Af- 
fairs.” It is some time since I have seen 


this periodical and I congratulate you on 
the good work you are doing and the ex- 
pansion of your enterprise. You may put 
me down as a subscriber.” 

During the year our Secretary has pre- 
pared a series of twenty-two charts for the 


Peace Museum at The Hague. Sets of 
these charts have been purchased by the 
Carnegie Endowment for International 
Peace, the library of the League of Na- 
tions, and others. Fortunately, our So- 
ciety also has a set. 

Through gifts, the library has continued 
to grow throughout the year. These books 
have come to us from publishers for review 
in the magazine, from authors, from other 
organizations, and from interested friends. 
The Librarian has presented to the Society 
a rare edition of The Memoirs of Noah 
Worcester, by Henry Ware, Jr., published 
in Boston in 1844. Accessions to May 24, 
1933, have been 116. These added to the 
number of catalog books as of May, 1932, 
3,463, brings the present total number of 
catalog books to 3,579. Of the books re- 
ceived during the year, seventy-six have 
been reviewed by the Librarian for the 
magazine. The Librarian has prepared the 
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index of the magazine for the year 1932, 
which has been printed and circulated to 
each of the subscribers. She has thus far 
cross-indexed the volumes of the Society’s 
magazine from the year 1828 to 1861. She 
has also begun a card index of all the offi- 
cials of the Society, with the dates of their 
services, which is now brought down to 
1840. She has plans for a scrap-book con- 
taining biographical facts of these officers, 
many of whom were prominent in local, 
national, and international affairs. These 
indexes have already been of no little value 
to students, writing on the peace movement 
for their post-graduate degrees. She has 
answered many letters from students and 
others. References on the cost of the army 
and navy in the United States since the 
beginning of our history, including the 
numbers of men, were compiled for one in- 
quiry. Yearly work of this Society in be- 
half of arbitration, and the dates and the 
laws that resulted, is but another indica- 
tion of the nature of this work. The Li- 
brarian has made special efforts to sell the 
magazine and the Society’s pamphlets; 
especially to colleges and libraries. The 
following extract from a letter from the Li- 
brarian of Colby College shows something 
of the effectiveness of this work: 


I wish to thank you for calling to my attention 
the omission from our files of Wortp AFrrarrs, and 
for the information about the auxiliary to the 
American Peace Society at this college. 

We are handicapped by the fact that most of our 
older material is in hopelessly disordered storage. 
This coming summer we have planned to recatalog 
all our periodicals, most of them never having been 
cataloged at all. It is fortunate that you have writ- 
ten me, and I appreciate very much your trouble 
in bringing this interesting historical information 
to my attention at this time, for we shall not rest 
until we have found the missing files. 

I find no mention of this auxiliary society in 
the “History of Colby College,” by E. C. Whitte- 
more, but there must be some material in the 
collection of local history about it. It would be 
interesting to gather all the data we can find, and 
write as complete an account of the Society as 
possible for the alumni magazine. At present, how- 
ever, we shall certainly try te make our files com- 
plete, and subscribe to the periodical at once. 

Sincerely yours, 
_ Josep S. WHatson, 
Librarian... 
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Twenty of the Society’s publications are 
now being advertised monthly by the Ver- 
tical File Service throughout nine hundred 
libraries of the United States. As a result, 
sales of the Society’s pamphlets increased 
during the year 35% over that of the previ- 
ous year. It is pleasant to report that 113 
libraries are subscribers to World Affairs. 

Your President is pleased to submit this 
as his annual report. The reports of the 
Treasurer, of the Secretary and Editor will 
follow, after which the Board is asked to 
consider certain revisions in the Society’s 
Constitution and By-laws and the election 
of officers. 

He has recommended : 


. A budget for 1933-34—$9,000. 

. That Colonel U. S. Grant, 3d, be re- 
elected Treasurer of the Society. 

. That the eleven persons named be 
elected members of the Executive Com- 
mittee. 


Further, your President asks the Board 
to elect Arthur Deerin Call, Editor of 
Wor tp Arrarrs, and that the Secretary be 
permitted to attend the 29th Conference 
of the Interparliamentary Union at Madrid. 

Yours truly, 
Joun J. Escu, 
President. 


Pursuant to the recommendations of the 
President: 

(1) Jt was voted that the Society’s bud- 
get for 1933-34, in the absence of further 
unanticipated revenue, be $9,000. 

(2) It was voted that Colonel U. S. 
Grant, 3d, be re-elected Treasurer of the 
Society. 

(3) It was voted that the following per- 
sons be elected members of the Executive 
Committee for the current year: Thomas 
E. Green, Henry C. Morris, George M. Mor- 
ris, George W. White, Lester H. Woolsey, 
Henry A. Willard, 2d, Thomas H. Healy, 
E. A. Brand, Philip Marshall Brown, Rep- 
resentative Thomas C. Cochran, and Rev- 
erend Russell J. Clinchy. 

(4) It was voted that Arthur Deerin 
Call be re-elected Editor of Wortp Ar- 
FAIRS. 

(5) It was voted that the Secretary be 
authorized as Permanent Executive Secre- 
tary of the United States Group of the 
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Interparliamentary Union to attend the 
Conference of that body in Madrid in the 
month of October, 1933. 


Report of the Secretary 


For now one hundred five years the 
American Peace Society has been trying, 
always with a steady patience and at times 
with a breaking of heart, to bring a little 
more justice to bear upon the colossal 
wrong of the world. It is now neither 
doubtful nor discouraged because of the 
prospects for the future. Even they who 
think they are marching forth to war, as 
Lloyd George has recently pointed out, 
“Have the dove of peace embroidered on 
their banners.” Notwithstanding the mili- 
tary operations in the Far East and in cer- 
tain areas of South America, and the com- 
peting interests of Europe and elsewhere, 
there never has been a time in history when 
the administration of justice has been as 
honest, fair and universal, on the whole 
and in the long run, as it is today, nor when 
the demand for justice has been so general 
and insistent. 

When on the 16th of this month the 
President of the United States telegraphed 
to the fifty-four nations participating in 
the General Disarmament Conference at 
Geneva—the second section of which has 
been in session since April 25—and the na- 
tions about to participate in the World 
Monetary and Economic Conference to be 
started in London next month, his plea for 
a political and economic peace met with an 
enthusiastic and world-wide response. 
Never has there been throughout the na- 
tions so keen and hopeful a desire to under- 
stand other men’s points of view. At no 
time have men felt the pity of so misunder- 
standing each other, trying as they all are 
to reach the same great ends. Never have 
so many throughout the world been hard 
at the task of trying to find solutions and 
to keep the open mind. The peace move- 
ment is becoming less cantankerous and 
more sympathetically pursuasive, as of 
course it should. The peace movement 
exists not to fight war; but to find the gene- 
sis of war in human nature and to dissolve 
it in the alembic of a richer kind of life 
for men and women and children. When 
Jose Ortega in his The Revolt of the 
Masses referred to liberalism as “the su- 
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preme form of generosity the right 
which the majority concedes to minorities 

and hence the noblest cry 
that has ever resounded on this planet,” he 
felt it necessary to add that such liberalism 
“is a discipline too difficult and too com- 
plex to take firm root in the earth.” The 
American Peace Society accepts no such 
philosophy of defeatism. It feels, rather, 
encouraged by the knowledge that there is 
this gradual increase in the number of those 
anxious to cultivate the will among men to 
substitute the processes of law and order 
for the devastating modes of war. 


Coordination of Efforts for Peace 


The Commission on the Coordination of 
Efforts for Peace, created in 1928 at the 
suggestion of Senator Theodore E. Burton, 
then President of the American Peace So- 
ciety, has continued its studies of the exist- 
ing peace agencies in the United States, 
looking toward the better coordination of 
the efforts of those agencies. It has already 
prepared a classified list of American Peace 
Organizations and certain related organi- 
zations under three headings as follows: 
(1) International organizations; (2) Na- 
tional organizations; and (3) Local organi- 
zations, operating in the United States. 

The report lists nine international or- 
ganizations, established primarily for the 
promotion of peace; twenty-four national 
organizations existing primarily for the 
promotion of peace; and thirty-eight local 
organizations with the same primary pur- 
pose. There are fifty-nine national organi- 
zations, not organized primarily for the 
promotion of peace, but engaged in the 
promotion of peace through a special com- 
mittee or section. There are forty-eight lo- 
cal organizations, not organized primarily 
for the promotion of peace but engaged in 
the promotion of peace through a special 
committee or section. There are two in- 
ternational organizations having the promo- 
tion of peace as one of several stated ob- 
jectives; and two national organizations of 
a similar sort. There are a number of lo- 
cal organizations having the promotion of 
peace as one of several objectives. There 
are some twenty-one international organi- 
zations organized for purposes more or less 
closely related to the promotion of peace; 
and some sixty-four other national organi- 
zations of that kind. There are forty-three 
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other local organizations organized for pur- 
poses more or less closely related to the 
promotion of peace. This means that there 
are considerably over three hundred organi- 
zations in the United States deemed by 
the committee to be working for peace. 

The number of persons connected with 
these enterprises is very large—some tens 
of thousands active in the organizations 
listed as interested primarily in the promo- 
tion of peace, perhaps well over a hundred 
thousand. Several million persons are 
members of the organizations which, though 
not organized primarily for the promotion 
of peace, are engaged in the promotion of 
peace through a special committee or sec- 
tion, or have the promotion of peace as one 
of several stated objectives. Membership 
in the organizations for purposes more or 
less closely relation to the promotion of 
peace might be almost indefinitely ex- 
panded, running well into the millions. It 
is clear, therefore, that the peace move- 
ment is in reality interwoven with a very 
large number of related movements. 

The Committee has drafted, in addition 
to its classified list, a study of the objectives, 
motives, attitudes, and activities of each 
organization as a group. It contemplates 
a part three containing the recommenda- 
tions of the committee. 

The Chairman of the Committee, Presi- 
dent Ernest H. Wilkins, of Oberlin Col- 
lege, asks: 


(1) Should we now proceed with the publication 
of part one as a separate document, or should we 
wait until the report is complete? That would 
mean at the best a wait of several months. 

(2) If we do proceed to publication, could you 
bear any share of the cost—my guess is that we 
might have to pay from two hundred to three 
hundred dollars to bring out an edition of from 
five hundred to one thousand copies. 

(3) Do you think that part two, in a revised 
and completed form, should be published as a part 
of our final report, or do you think it sufficient 
that we use it privately for our own purposes? 

(4) Do you think for our own purposes part 
two should be elaborated before we proceed to 
the formation of recommendations? If so, what 
particular types of elaboration would you suggest ? 


Rationality of the Peace Movement 


Your Secretary begs leave to add a quota- 
tion from a letter by the Society’s Librarian 
to a request for information from the Divi- 
sion of Social Sciences at Russell Sage Col- 
lege. The Librarian said: 





As I read over the agonizing arguments that 
were made during every time when the peace prin- 
ciple had to acknowledge and detour around what 
seemed like a contest for the right, as wars ap- 
proached and fell upon the world, I am impressed 
anew with the inevitable difficulty of any abso- 
lutist principle or philosophy, either in religion or 
in political philosophy. Realities are continually 
upsetting things that look so smoothly right before- 
hand. The road toward peace is a good deal like 
any road building. One knows where the terminus 
should be, but emergencies are continually forcing 
choices between tunneling or going around, some- 
times even seeming to turn backward for a bit. 

As a matter of fact, of course, there were not in 
the world at the time of the American Revolution 
or before any other means than war by which 
certain grievances could have been righted. It 
was the machinery for justice and for harmonious 
living together which the peace movement was 
designed to build up. It is, as some of the early 
workers dimly saw, a work for ages. And when 
wars have come because of the imperfection of 
other means of reaching an agreement, the peace 
movement has had either to mark time or detour. 
It does not, to my mind, mean cowardice or lack 
of conviction to do that. It is merely sense of 
reality and ordinary intelligence. The means for 
permanent peace must be pushed between wars 
and not during them. This is all only my personal, 
unofficial view. But I have spent much time 
studying the American Peace Movement and in- 
dexing early Advocates of Peace, and the matter 
seems to me to have been terribly complicated to 
the early workers, by their absolutist type of 
philosophy which was, of course, typical of the 
times. 

I do hope that the enclosures I have copied for 
you will help you to a fair understanding of 
some most earnest and consecreated men. 


Concluding Remark 


Gentlemen, Alfred Noyes, the distin- 
guished English poet, is recently quoted 
as saying: 

“T maintain that art and literature have 
degenerated into the forms of self-adver- 
tisement.” 

That is an easy form of degeneration. 
Avoiding it, however, as best it can, The 
American Peace Society has during the 
year continued to improve the quality of 
its work to the service of many, and with 
the apparent approval and expressed com- 
mendation of those who know it best. 
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Report of the Treasurer 


To the members of the Board of Directors 
of The American Peace Society: 


DEar Sirs: 


Your Treasurer submits the following as 
his report for the fiscal year ending April 
30, 1933: 


Exhibit A 


Statement of Income and Expenditures for 
Twelve Months Ending April 30, 1933 


Income 


Books and pamphlets 
Contributions, members 
Bequests 
Contributions, n 
Interest on bank balances 
Memberships, new 
Memberships, renewed 
Interest on savings account. . 
Subscriptions, new.... 
Subscriptions, renewed 
American Conference on Inter- 
national Justice : 
Permanent Peace Fund.... 
Transfer from American Confer- 
ence checking account 


Total income $7,127.53 


Expenditures 


American Conference on Inter- 
national Justice 
Accounting services 


$205.50 
25.00 
28.85 
34.68 
850.00 
14.50 
13.00 
174.45 


Office rent 
Library expense . 
Office supplies 
Postage 
Printing and sundry costs of 
magazine ; 
Printing miscellaneous 
Salaries Sains 
Telephone and telegraph... . 
Taxes 
Expenses: 
Dr. Arthur D. Call. . 
Mr. Lacy C. Zapf... 


1,667.61 
217.28 
7,102.50 
83.80 
12.36 


$126.35 
77.23 
203.58 
Advanced prior period to Amer- 
ican Conference on Interna- 
tional Justice 


300.00 


Total expenditures. . 10,933.11 


Excess expense for period $3,805.58 
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Exhibit B 


Reconciliation of Decrease 


in Assets for 


Twelve Months Ending April 30, 1933 
Assets May 1, 1932, as per Audit Report. 


Petty cash .... oa 
National Metropolitan Bank: 
Checking account 
Savings account 


Advances: 
Dr. Arthur D. Call 
Mr. Lacy C. Zapf 
American Conference on 
International Justice. . 


$4.04 


18.27 $4,450.86 


$66.50 


300.00 443.73 





Total assets May 1, 1932 
Deduct excess expenses 
for year as per Ex- 
hibit A .... 
Net assets April 30, 
1933 


Detailed as Follows: 
Petty cash re 
National Metropolitan Bank: 

Checking account 

Savings account 


Total assests 
Less: 
Accrued expenses, 
Arthur D. Call... ; 
Net assets April 30, 
1933, as above.... 


Dr. 


Respectfully submitted, 


$4,894.59 


3,805.58 


$1,089.01 


$.78 


569.50 
$1,098.86 


9.85 


$1,089.01 


U. S. Grant, 3d, 


May 26, 1933. 


Col. U. S. Grant, 3d, 


Treasurer. 


Treasurer, The American Peace Society, 


Washington, D. C. 
Dear Sir: 


I have examined the records of The American 
Peace Society for the twelve months ending April 
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30, 1933, and submit herewith Exhibits and com- 
ments as follows: 

Exhibit A—Statement of Income and Expendi- 

tures 

Exhibit B—Reconciliation of Decrease in Assets 

The Cash Receipts for the year were accepted 
as shown by the cash book and Expenditures were 
checked against supporting vouchers. 

Cash in Bank was reconciled with the bank pass 
books, and the Petty Cash was accepted as shown 
by the books. 

Unpaid vouchers, if any, were not considered in 
compiling these Exhibits. 

I hereby certify that, suhject to the foregoing 
comments, the accompanying Exhibits are correct. 

Yours truly, 
O. Epwin NICKELs, 
Certified Public Accountant, 
Woodward Building, 
Washington, D. C. 
May 22, 1933. 


It was voted that the reports of the Presi- 
dent, the Secretary, and the Treasurer be 
received, accepted, filed, and printed in the 
columns of Wortp Arrarrs for June, 1933. 

It was voted that the Secretary inform 
President Ernest H. Wilkins, Chairman of 
the Committee on the Coordination of Ef- 
forts for Peace, of the Society’s appreciation 
of the work he and his committee are doing. 

It was voted that the Society’s Constitu- 
tion and By-Laws be adopted as hereinafter 
appended to this report. 

It was voted that the Officers of the So- 
ciety for the ensuing year shall be declared 
duly elected as hereinafter appended to this 
report. 

The meeting adjourned at 5:10 p. m. 

Respectfully submitted, 
ARTHUR DEERIN CALL, 
Secretary. 
May 26, 1933. 





Joun J. Escu 


Witi1aM C. Breep, New York City 
Leo S. Rowe, Washington, D. C. 


ARTHUR DEERIN CALL 
President Secretary and Editor 
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Constitution and By-Laws of the American 
Peace Society 


(Adopted at the One-Hundred-Fifth Annual Meeting of the Society, May 26, 1933) 


I 
NAME 


This Society shall be known as the American 


Peace Society. 
II 


PURPOSE 


The purpose of the American Peace Society shall 
be to promote permanent international peace 
through justice; and to advance in every proper 
way the general use of conciliation, arbitration, 
judicial methods and other peaceful means of 
avoiding and adjusting differences among nations, 
to the end that right shall rule might in a law- 
governed world. 

III 


ORGANIZATION 


The American Peace Society shall be organized 
into such departments as the Board of Directors 


shall determine. 
IV 


Tue Boarp OF DIRECTORS 


1. The affairs of the Society shall be controlled 
by a Board of Directors to be constituted as fol- 
lows: The President (ex officio), Secretary (ex- 
officio), Treasurer (ex officio), fifty directors who 
shall, as far as practicable, be representative of the 
forty-eight States forming the United States of 
America and the District of Columbia, and not 
more than twenty-five Directors-at-large chosen 
because of service to the cause of international 
peace or to their country, and the Executive Com- 
mittee (ex officio), all duly elected at the annual 
meeting or at a special meeting of the Society. 

2. To be eligible for membership on the Board 
of Directors, a person must be a citizen of the 
United States of America, a member of the Society 
and in accord with its purposes and its Constitu- 
tion; otherwise he shall be disqualified from serv- 
ing on said Board. Five members shall constitute 
a quorum of the Board of Directors. 

3. Vacancies in the Board of Directors shall be 
filled by the Directors by a vote of two-thirds of 
the Directors present at any annual or special 
meeting. 

4. No new Director shall be elected, however, 
who shall not have been nominated in writing to 
the Secretary by some member of the Board of 
Directors fourteen days before an annual or special 
meeting. 

5. A list of the persons so nominated, with the 
names of the proposers, shall be mailed to each 
member of the Board of Directors seven days 
before a meeting, and no other nominations shall 
be considered except by the unanimous consent of 
the Directors present. 

6. No Director shall receive compensation for 
his service as such. 
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7. The Directors shall fill all vacancies occurring 
in any elective office. 

8. There shall be an annual meeeting of the 
Board of Directors to be held in the month of 
May, at such time and place as may be determined 
by the Executive Committee, notice of which shall 
be sent to all Directors at least thirty days in 
advance. 

9. Special meetings of the Board of Directors 
may be called by the President or by any five 
members of the Board of Directors, on ten days’ 
notice. 


V 
OFFICERS 


1. The elective officers of the Society shall be 
a President, one or more Vice-Presidents and one 
or more Honorary Vice-Presidents, as the Board 
of Directors may from time to time determine; 
a Secretary and a Treasurer, all of which elective 
officers shall be chosen by the Board of Directors 
at its annual meeting or special meeting. 

2. The elective officers shall be elected for one 
year and shall hold office until their successors, 
duly elected, have qualified. 


VI 
EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 


1. There shall be an Executive Committee of 
the Society, to consist of the President (ex officio), 
Secretary (ex officio), Treasurer (ex officio), and 
twelve other persons, members of the Society, to 
be appointed by the President, subject to the rati- 
fication of the Board of Directors. 

2. The Executive Committee shall, during the 
interim between meetings of the Board of Direc- 
tors, be vested with all the powers, rights and 
duties of the Board of Directors. 

3. The President and Secretary of the Society 
shall be respectively ex officio Chairman and Secre- 
tary of the Executive Committee. 

4. The Executive Committee shall meet on call 
of the President or upon written notice by any 
three members of the Committee. 


VII 
Tue Work OF THE SOCIETY 


1. The President—The President shall preside 
at all meetings of the Society, of the Board of 
Directors, and of the Executive Committee. He 
shall be vested with authority to direct the execu- 
tive affairs of the organization. He shall appoint 
all employees. All such employees and all execu- 
tive officers of the Society shall be under his 
general executive authority. He shall appoint all 
committees, subject to the approval of the Execu- 
tive Committee. He shall initiate the plans and 
means whereby the policies and general purposes 
of the Society, as expressed by its Constitution 
and its Board of Directors, shall be carried out; 
and he shall report from time to time to the Board 
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of Directors as he may deem appropriate or as 
the Board may require. He shall speak and act for 
the Society according to its objects, its Constitu- 
tion and By-laws, its declaration of principles and 
acts of its Board of Directors, and as the official 
head of the Society he shall be vested with discre- 
tionary powers in the absence of any expressed 
authority from the governing bodies. He shall at 
all times exercise the powers of the official head of 
the Society, subject to its Board of Directors. 
With the Secretary he shall approve all bills sub- 
mitted to the Treasurer for payment, and sign 
such instruments as require his signature. 

2. Vice-Presidents—In the event of the expected 
absence or disability of the President, he shall 
designate a Vice-President to perform his duties, 
or if he shall not have designated a Vice-Presi- 
dent for such purpose, then the duties of the 
President shall devolve upon and shall be per- 
formed by any Vice-President in the order of 
seniority of office. In the event of a vacancy in 
the office of President, the Executive Committee 
shall designate an Acting President who shall 
perform the duties of the office until the Board 
of Directors elects a President. 

3. Secretary—The Secretary shall issue notices 
of all meetings, keep the minutes of all meetings 
of the Society and its Board of Directors and 
Executive Committee. He shall have charge of 
the records and of the Library of the Society, and 
shall make such reports and perform such other 
duties as are incident to his office or may be re- 
quired of him by the President, the Board of Di- 
rectors or the Executive Committee. 

4. Assistant Secretary—One or more Assistant 
Secretaries may be appointed by the President, 
subject to the approval of the Executive Com- 
mittee, to assist the Secretary in the discharge of 
his duties. 

5. Treasurer—The Treasurer shall receive and 
receipt for all moneys, legacies, or gifts from what- 
ever source paid to the Society. He shall keep 
a book of accounts, open at all reasonable times 
to the inspection of the Board of Directors. He 
shall recommend to the Board of Directors and 
Executive Committee the bank or banks for de- 
posit, the rate of interest on bank balances and 
advise relative to the investment of the funds of 
the American Peace Society in such manner as 
may best serve its interests. He shall disburse 
the funds of the Society upon the approval of the 
President and Secretary. The Treasurer’s account 
shall be audited annually, or on order of the 
Board of Directors. 

6. A Periodical—The Society shall issue a peri- 
odical, under the direction of an Editor appointed 
by the President with the approval of the Board 
of Directors. The Editor is authorized to estab- 
lish an Editorial Board and to enlist collaborating 
editors with the approval of the Executive Com- 
mittee. 

7. There shall be a Librarian, under the direc- 
tion of the Secretary, subject to the control of the 
Board of Directors. 


VIII 
HEADQUARTERS OF THE SOCIETY 


The principal office of the Society shall be in 
the City of Washington, in the District of Co- 
lumbia. 
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IX 
Types OF MEMBERS 


1. Annual Members—Any citizen of the United 
States or of its dependencies who is in accord 
with the purposes of the Society, may, upon ap- 
proval by the Executive Committee, become an 
Annual Member of the American Peace Society 
upon the payment of such dues as may be fixed 
by the Board of Directors. Such members shall 
be entitled to receive the Society’s periodical. 

2. Sustaining Members—Any citizen of the 
United States or of its dependencies who is in 
accord with the purposes of the Society may, 
upon approval by the Executive Committee, be- 
come a Sustaining Member of the American Peace 
Society upon the annual payment of not less than 
ten dollars. Such members shall be entitled to 
receive the Society’s periodical and other publica- 
tions of a general character. 

3. Contributing Members—Any citizen of the 
United States or its dependencies who is in accord 
with the purposes of the Society may, upon ap- 
proval by the Executive Committee become a 
Contributing Member of the American Peace 
Society upon the annual payment of not less than 
twenty-five dollars. Such members shall be en- 
titled to all the publications of the Society. 

4. Life Members — Any citizen of the United 
States or of its dependencies who is in accord with 
the purposes of the Society, may, upon approval 
of the Executive Committee, become a Life Mem- 
ber of the American Peace Society, upon applica- 
tion to the Board of Directors, election and pay- 
ment of not less than two hundred dollars. Each 
Life Member shall, during his lifetime, receive the 
publications of the Society. 

5. Institutional Members—Any institution aim- 
ing to promote the cause of international peace, 
if approved by the Executive Committee, may be- 
come an Institutional Member of the American 
Peace Society. This membership shall be an an- 
nual membership for which the institution shall 
pay annually to the American Peace Society not 
less than twenty-five dollars. Institutional Mem- 
bers shall be entitled to the same benefits as 
Contributing Members. 

6. Honorary Members—Those who have ren- 
dered specially meritorious or distinguished serv- 
ice to the cause of international peace, and have 
been approved for such distinction by two-thirds 
vote of the members present at any meeting of 
the Board of Directors, shall become Honorary 
Members. 

7. Other classes of membership may also be 
established upon recommendation of the Presi- 
dent approved by the Board of Directors. 

8. The Board of Directors may adopt any ad- 
ditional plan of financing the work of the Society, 
including the establishment of trust funds or en- 
dowments, by which the Society may be made 
the beneficiary of income either in behalf of its 
general purpose or any specific purpose in har- 
mony therewith which may be specified in such 
trust agreements. 


x 


REFERENDA 


1. The Executive Committee, by a two-thirds 
vote of those present, shall have power to sub- 
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mit to the membership of the Society from time to 
time in the form of questionnaire or otherwise, 
for referendum vote, any question relating to the 
preservation or better assurance of international 
peace, which said Committee shall deem impor- 
tant, timely and appropriate for consideration. 

2. In order to carry out this purpose, the Ex- 
ecutive Committee shall prepare and adopt a set 
of rules and regulations for the guidance of itself, 
its officers and its members. 


XI 
By-LAws 


The Executive Committee shall adopt from time 
to time such by-laws as it may deem necessary 
and appropriate within the scope and provisions 
of this Constitution, for the guidance of the 
Officers, Committees and employees of the Society 
in their activities on behalf of the Society and in 
their attitude towards the membership or the 
public. 

XII 


AMENDING THIs CONSTITUTION 


The object of this Society shall never be 
changed, but the Constitution may in all other 
respects be amended at the annual or a special 
meeting of the Board of Directors by a two- 
thirds vote on the recommendation of the Execu- 
tive Committee; provided that notice of the pro- 
posed amendment shall have been mailed to each 
member of the Board of Directors at least ten days 
prior to the meeting. 


BY-LAWS 


Enactment and Amendment of By-Laws: 


These by-laws are enacted by the Executive 
Committee. These by-laws may be amended by 
a vote of two-thirds of those present at any 
Executive Committee meeting provided that one 
week or more prior to the meeting, at which such 
amendment takes place, the members of the com- 
mittee have received a notice in writing of the 
proposed amendment or amendments. 


Standing Committees: 


1. There shall be an Endowment Funds Com- 
mittee of five members of the American Peace 
Society to be appointed annually by the Presi- 
dent with the approval of the Executive Com- 
mittee, charged to establish an American Peace 
Society Endowment Funds, only the receipts from 
which shall be used for the Society’s current 
expenses. Income from legacies, unless otherwise 
directed, shall be credited to these Endowment 
Funds. This Committee, under the supervision of 
the Board of Directors, shall be charged with the 
administration of the Endowment Funds, the de- 
velopment of these Funds, and a recommendation 
of appropriate recognition of special contributors 
to them. 

2. There shall be a Legal Committee of three, to 
be appointed by the President with the approval 
of the Executive Committee, to advise relative to 
legal questions affecting the Society. 

3. There shall be a Finance Committee of three, 
of which the Society’s Treasurer shall be one, 
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otherwise appointed by the President with the 
approval of the Executive Committee, to advise 
relative to financial questions affecting the Society. 

4. There shall be a Program Committee of five, 
of which the Secretary shall be one, otherwise 
appointed by the President with the approval of 
the Executive Committee, to advise relative to the 
Society’s program. 

5. There shall be a Membership Committee of 
three, to be appointed by the President with the 
approval of the Executive Committee, to advise 
relative to the classes of memberships, the quali- 
fications of members, and the admission of mem- 
bers to the Society. 


Quorum of the Executive Committee: 

Five members shall constitute a quorum at all 
meetings of the Executive Committee, but a less 
number shall be entitled to transact business unless 
the question of “no quorum” is raised. 


Rules to Govern the Referenda: 

Selection of questions to be submitted: No ques- 
tion shall be submitted for vote unless it shall 
first have been approved by the Board of Direc- 
tors or Executive Committee as important, timely 
and appropriate to the purposes of this Society 
for consideration. The Executive Committee may 
invite the members of the Society to offer sug- 
gestions of subjects for referendum vote, or it 
may on its own initiative determine to submit 
questions for referendum. It shall phrase all ques- 
tions for submission. 

Procedure in submission of questions: Imme- 
diately when it has been determined to submit 


a question for the vote of the membership, the 
President shall, with the approval of the Execu- 
tive Committee, appoint a committee to study 


the question. The number of members of this 
committee shall be determined by the President. 
Its members shall be persons with a reputation 
for broad interest in international affairs. The 
committee shall make an exhaustive study of the 
question submitted. It shall then present 
thoroughly and fairly facts and arguments both 
for and against the question, without attempting 
to recommend any course of action or any form 
of vote, or to influence the vote of the members 
for either side of the question, except so far as 
the facts themselves, impartially presented, may 
serve as an influence. In its study, the commit- 
tee may invite departments of the Federal Gov- 
ernment concerned, or other known authorities 
having information relating to the question, to 
submit facts in their possession, or their opinions 
or recommendations thereon, in the form of an- 
nexes. These annexes shall be submitted, verbatim, 
separately from the committee’s own statement 
of the facts and arguments for and against the 
question submitted. 

The Secretary of the Society, or such other per- 
son as may be appointed by the President, shall 
serve as secretary of the investigating committee. 
The committee’s task shall be merely to agree on 
the form and context of the pro and con state- 
ment to be submitted to the membership. Its 
report, when agreed upon, shall be submitted to 
the Executive Committee, which must approve 
it as submitting impartially all the facts and 
arguments both for and against, before it shall be 
submitted to the membership. 





The committee’s statement and the annexes, if 
there be such, shall then be printed. The printed 
form shall also set forth the exact statement of the 
question as phrased by the Executive Committee, 
and a ballot form on which members may vote 
in the affirmative or negative on questions sub- 
mitted. 

The printed form then shall be submitted by 
mail by the Secretary or such other person des- 
ignated by the President, to each member of the 
Society simultaneously. The officers of the So- 
ciety shall take all needful steps to cause the 
largest possible number of members of the So- 
ciety to vote on the question. 

At the expiration of 30 days from the date of 
issuance, the Secretary shall proceed to count and 
tabulate the ballots returned. No ballots shall be 
accepted to be counted thereafter. Publicity may 
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be given to the results of the ballot in the dis- 
cretion of the executive officers of the Society. 


Dues and Subscriptions: 

Annual membership in the American Peace 
Society, including subscription to the magazine, 
shall be $5. 

Subscriptions to the magazine shall be as follows: 

Annual subscription, United States and 
Canada MO sae ee 
Annual subscription, United States and 
Canada, to agencies pew eid 
Annual subscription, foreign countries 
Annual subscription, foreign countries, 


$3.00 


2.75 
3.35 


3.10 
Three-year 
Canada 


Current issues 1.00 


Current issues, to agencies .... re 75 





(Continued from page 110) 


A FARMING school and village has been estab- 
lished in a suburb of Yokohama, Japan, to teach 
the sons of wealthy land owners and others the 
technique of scientific agriculture. It is hoped that 
such a school will not only keep ambitious youth 
out of crowded city industries, but will further 
large-scale farming to be applied in Manchoukuo 
and similar regions under Japanese influence. 


A COMPLETE telephone system, discarded for the 
dial system by a Virginia city, was shipped to 
China in April to be installed in Amoy, China. 
“Tt will cause a lot of talk when it arrives,” says 
the correspondent reporting the event. 


AT THE Pan American Day exercises in Washing- 
ton in April a bust of the Venezuelan hero of 
Spanish American independence, Francisco de 
Miranda, was presented to the Pan American 
Union by the republic of Venezuela. 


Tue UnItep States is represented at the seventh 
International Congress of Military Medicine and 
Pharmacy, also at the second International Con- 
gress on Sanitary Aviation, both in Madrid, from 
May 29 to June 4. 


AMONG THE many universities offering summer 
courses in international subjects we note that the 
University of Utah proposes a session for discus- 
sion of the Paris Pact and related problems, to be 
conducted by Mr. Watkins, Director of the Na- 
tional Student Forum on the Paris Pact. 


Tue Unitep States accepted the invitation of 
Italy to send delegates to the third International 
Conference on Private Aerial Law which convened 
in Rome, May 15. 


Tue UNIversAL Peace Concress which was to 
have been held in Helsingfors, Finland, this sum- 
mer, under the auspices of the Bureau Universel 
de la Paix, has been postponed. 


Tue FirtH Pacrric Science Concress, which 
was to have been held in British Columbia last 
year, opens at Victoria on June 1 this year. In 
response to the invitation of the Canadian Gov- 
ernment, the Government of the United States, 
including the Territory of Hawaii and the Phil- 
ippine Islands is represented in the congress. 


AFTER an interval of nineteen years, the inner 
port of Ypres, France, was opened for navigation 
this spring. 


THE FrencH MINIstry OF War and the Ministry 
of Foreign Affairs recently prepared a statement 
of the effectives in the French Army, showing a 
substantial reduction since the war. It is claimed 
that the reduction of the period of service from 
three years to one year, together with other meas- 
ures has actually reduced the French army over 
38 per cent since the maximum of 1914. The 
effectives stationed in France are reduced by 52 
per cent, and those fully trained and available for 
immediate service by 69 per cent. These facts, 
it is claimed, explain the reluctance of France to 
accept further reduction without a guarantee of 
security. 


Tue FeperaL Councit or CxurcHEs is launch- 
ing a three-point peace project, designed especially 
for youth. Young folk are invited to study the 
peace and war problem; to interest their friends 
and neighbors on the.cause and cure of war; to 
write papers analyzing the content of conversa- 
tions with adults on these problems. 















































